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Our Contributors 


For this issue, the editors invited Presidents of State Associations that were holding their 
annual meetings before November 1 to send in for publication in the Journal the most interest- 
ing and enlightening paper read at their meetings. The response to this request was excellent 
and articles were received from various sections of the country. Many thanks to Presidents 
and Program Chairmen! 

Another feature of this issue is the description of outstanding features of previous pro- 
grams as appraised by former program chairmen. From these accounts we hope future 
program chairmen will obtain useful ideas, 

Paul R. Anderson, President of Chatham College, contributed his keynote address at the 
Pennsylvania Association of Women Deans and Counselors, which supplies background for 
both high school and college deans and counselors on helping students to choose, enter, and 
succeed in college. 

Eugene S. Wilson, Dean of Admission, Amherst College, Editor of Amherst Graduate 
Quarterly, and author of After College What, an occupational guidance booklet for liberal 
arts students, in his article gives an intimate picture of college admission from the viewpoint 
of the student. 

Robert H. Pitt Il, Dean of Admissions, University of Pennsylvania, in a provocative 
article, continues our thinking on the relation of the question, “Who should go to college?” 
to a change in the concept of higher education. 

Maynard Kniskern, editor of The Sum of Springfield, Ohio, presented some frank views 
of a newspaper man on our profession. Dora Capwell, Director of Psychological Services in 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, continued the Ohio deans’ theme of self-appraisal with the topic, 
“A Look in the Mirror.” Both Mr. Kniskern’s and Miss Capwell’s addresses were briefly 
and effectively summarized for the Journal by Phyllis Hoyt, Dean of Students at Western 
College for Women, and editor of the Ohio News Letter. 

Melvene Draheim Hardee, Coordinator of Counseling, Florida State University, experi- 
enced in editing of magazines, newspapers, and books and author of articles and chapters 
in books, relates character and personality development to counseling and concerted action 
on the part of many members of the college staff. 

W. L. Tompkins, Dean of the Faculty and Professor of Education, Missouri Valley 
College, gave a most interesting and inspiring address at the Missouri Association of Women 
Deans and Counselors, which Thelma Redman, President of the Missouri Association, sent 
in as one of the highlights of their meeting last spring. It is an article combining humor and 
wisdom. 

Doris M. Seward, Dean of Women, University of Kentucky, at the request of Dean 
Richards, contributed an original and delightfully practical and personal talk which she gave 
at the luncheon meeting of the Tennessee Association of Women Deans and Counselors. 

Mary C. Patton, Counselor, Great Neck, Long Island, Senior High School, and an active 
participant and recorder in the Evaluation Workshop of the New York State Association of 
Deans and Guidance Personnel, most cooperatively agreed to write a brief account of this 
unique planning procedure. 

Bessie B. Collins, Dean of Women, University of Delaware; Doris M. Seward, Dean of 
Women, University of Kentucky; Dorothy M. Lambert, Cheltenham High School (Penn- 
sylvania) ; Florence Anderson, Naugatuck High School (Connecticut); and Alice E. Jones, 
Leyden Community High School, Franklin Park, Illinois, are “The Voices of Experience.” 
They cooperated in describing and appraising outstanding features of convention programs 
they have known. 

Jane Berry, The University of Kansas City, submitted quotations from students which 
lend themselves well to the University and College Exchange Column on the topic, “Have 
You Considered College Teaching?” 

Meribeth Cameron continues her very high quality of reviews in “Book Routes.” 
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Issues In Educational Guidance 


PAUL R. ANDERSON 


The century in which we live has 
been a great and an exciting one, one 
in which change has been breath-tak- 
ing in almost every avenue of life. To 
look backward with Booth Tarkington 
in The World Does Move and to look 
forward with George Orwell in 1984 
is to remove whatever doubt might 
exist as to the rapidity of change. The 
gamut has been nearly complete from 
man’s increasing mastery of physical 
law to his hesitant and perplexing so- 
cial adjustment. No facet of develop- 
ment has been more dramatic, more 
properly dispersed, or more produc- 
tively telling than the realm in which 
man has sought to improve his own 
lot through the pursuit of knowledge 
and wisdom. This we have institu- 
tionalized with the name education. 


The desire for education has be- 
come so deep-set and widespread that 
we can almost directly face the prob- 
lems of increased enrollment and its 
resulting problems of expansion with 
a certainty that what the American 
public wants it will be willing to pay 
for and hence by one technique or an- 
other the financial problem will be re- 
solved. What, then, are the big issues 
which we must face? 

First and foremost we must deter- 
mine just who is entitled to the bene- 


*Keynote address given at the Pennsylvania Associa- 
tion of Women Deans and Counselors Annual Con- 
vention, 1957, Penn Sheraton Hotel, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 


fits of higher education. As secondary 
education has become socially neces- 
sary, so college education has become 
socially desirable. There is no such 
thing as excess education except that 
which goes beyond individual interest 
and ability. Higher education should 
be available to anyone who desires it 
and is capable of profiting from it. 
However, we are currently faced with 
the fact that many who are capable are 
not now going to college. In a study 
of graduates of Indiana high schools 
in 1954-55 it was found that only one 
fourth of those in the upper 10 per 
cent of their classes actually went to 
college. Other studies have shown 
that for every student now in college 
there is an equally good or better stu- 
dent who, for one reason or another, 
is not there. How do we determine 
who shall go to college? 

It has long been known that three 
factors make for success in col- 
lege: motivation, ability, and previous 
achievement. One reason why many 
students fail in college is that we have 
no good measuring stick for motiva- 
tion. We have students of high ability 
who fail. We have others of moderate 
capacity who succeed. From the stand- 
point of the high school adviser, col- 
lege admissions requirements vary, 
standards vary, traditions vary, he 
may or may not have an understand- 
ing of the program of a given college 
—and these factors make the advisory 
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function difficult. From the stand- 
point of the college admissions officer, 
school standards vary, counseling 
varies, modes of recommendation vary 
—and he too may not have a working 
knowledge of the school from which 
the student comes. High school stand- 
ing has usually been regarded as the 
best single index of success in college. 
However, being in the upper fifth in a 
school which normally sends a large 
proportion of its students to college 
and in a small school where college 
preparation has been incidental is not 
the same thing. The meaning of rec- 
ommendations also varies with the 
discernment, knowledge, and personal 
interest of the counselor. The inevita- 
ble fluctuation in the validity of cre- 
dentials prompted the Governor’s 
Commission on Higher Education 
early this year to recommend that a 
state-wide scholastic aptitude and 
achievement testing program for sen- 
iors be instituted to help reveal our 
ablest talent and to supply supple- 
mental information valuable in the 
selection of students for college. For 
the college such a testing program has 
the advantage of impersonality, objec- 
tivity, and universality; for the school 
it offers advantages in counseling and 
shares responsibility for acceptance or 
rejection. Such a program would help 
refine our judgment as to who should 
go to college, although it could in no 
wise supplant traditional procedures. 
One further comment on this sub- 
ject: as the process of college admis- 
sion tightens, on the one hand, pres- 
sure will increase on the preparatory 
school counselor to work magic for 
parents and, on the other hand, col- 
lege admissions officers may become 
rigid and indifferent. School and col- 


lege must work together to select 
those who should go to college with 
discrimination, discernment, and a 
sense of moral responsibility both for 
the individual and for the cause of 
education. 

A second major issue is how to help 
the able students to attend college. 
Widely accepted opinion indicates that 
of the students who have the ability 
but do not go to college about half of 
them cannot afford a college educa- 
tion, while the other half have never 
been properly stimulated to seek it. 
Anyone capable and desirous of a col- 
lege education should have an oppor- 
tunity to get it, though no one should 
be cajoled into or forced to go to col- 
lege. By college age most students are 
capable of remunerative effort and 
hence the individual should be at least 
partially responsible for the cost of his 
education. At the same time family 
resources, even augmented by person- 
al savings and earnings, are often in- 
sufficient, and so scholarship aid be- 
comes essential. 

There is gross public misunder- 
standing concerning scholarships. 
Many secondary school students be- 
lieve that colleges have scholarships 
to burn; they like the prestige factor 
of a scholarship and hence often apply 
where no real need exists. Few peo- 
ple realize that there is not a college 
in America which has adequate schol- 
arship funds and that most of them 
take the bulk of their scholarship 
money out of current income, which 
means that some students and the 
faculty are helping to pay the ex- 
penses for others. Morally speaking, 
no student should receive a scholar- 
ship unless he needs it. Increasingly 
college policies reflect this attitude; 
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the day is not far off when this will be 
standard practice. If, in the meantime 
we, as secondary and college people, 
discourage applications for scholar- 
ships except where real need exists, we 
will be directing existing resources 
where they properly belong, and thus 
enabling a larger number to benefit 
from a college experience. 

Even with the greatest care in its 
use, existing scholarship money will 
still fall short of meeting the real 
needs in the 60s and 70s. A sweeping 
remedy will have to be sought, prob- 
ably based on the tax dollar. We can 
either build new low-cost institutions 
with terrific outlay of money or pro- 
vide scholarships for students to at- 
tend existing institutions which are 
capable of expansion. Both things may 
become necessary but the greater the 


number of scholarships the greater the 
saving in the building of new institu- 


tions. The Governor’s Commission 
proposed a comprehensive scholarship 
and loan program, to be inaugurated 
by helping the upper 5 per cent of 
those tested, and to be extended later 
as finances permit; happily the bill 
finally drafted made the student’s 
need for financial assistance manda- 
tory. 

A third big issue ahead is what to 
offer students once they arrive. We 
should not attempt to prejudge what 
students want but direct our energies 
toward determining what they really 
ought to have. If we do this certain 
conclusions seem inevitable. 

First, and perhaps foremost, we 
must realize that the really top spe- 
cialists are also liberally educated, that 
liberal education develops one’s occu- 
pational resourcefulness. Higher edu- 
cation in the future must not be liberal 


for some and technical for others, but 
liberal for all and vocationally pro- 
ductive for each. Business and indus- 
try are crying for more humane peo- 
ple. The professions demand them. 
A second demand is that there be 
continuing, perhaps even expanding, 
diversification in higher education 
One of the great strengths of Ameri- 
can higher education is its variety of 
institutions. A European who came 
to study American education and 
thought he could get the answers in 
Washington as he was accustomed to 
getting them in other capitals, quickly 
learned that American education is by 
no means of one pattern, one size, or 
one type. We have curricula covering 
practically evéry major human inter- 
est, and new ones will come into being 
to meet new needs. This may at first 
sight appear to be contradictory to 
what has just been said about liberal 
education, but the fact of the matter 
is we are in a process of making all 
curricula less technical and more lib- 
eral. There is much yet to be done 
but we are at least aware of the 
fact that we can ill afford to train peo- 
ple for careers without giving them 
general education in the process. The 
diversification most likely to increase 
is in the length of program. The four- 
year college has been standard, and 
each of the professional schools has 
had its stated length of preparation. 
We are beginning to recognize that 
the system has been too rigid. Three- 
two programs in engineering, the new 
six-year medical program, the junior 
college are all signs of our growing 
flexibility. There will be many more 
junior colleges and new community 
colleges with one-, two-, and three- 
year programs, in which elements of 
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the liberal and technical should both 
be present in even the most specialized 
of curricula. 

On the question of program, there 
is a third likelihood, namely, that the 
number of commuting colleges will 
greatly increase. It is folly to argue 
the merits of the commuting versus 
the residential college. Naturally the 
residential college offers more to the 
student in opportunity for concen- 
trated effort, in extracurricular life, 
in living with people one’s own age, 
and in general personal development. 
But cost alone will dictate that local 
institutions in populous areas with 
one-, two-, and possibly three-year pro- 
grams will be the predominant pattern 
for new institutions. They have some 
advantages: if controlled locally they 
can be responsive to local need, and if 


planned carefully they can prepare for 
transfer to other institutions. Yet they 
greatly increase problems of individ- 


ualization and guidance. Further- 
more, if they are to be successful they 
will have to be something more than a 
fourth, fifth, or sixth year of senior 
high school. 

A fourth issue we face is how best to 
prepare students for college. If there 
is likely to be not only a considerably 
increased number but also a larger 
percentage of high school graduates 
going to college, additional emphasis 
will have to be placed on college prep- 
aration in the secondary school. 
Earlier in the century, secondary 
school people revolted against the 
classical curriculum then in vogue, on 
the assumption that only a small pro- 
portion of our students go to college. 
The result was the inclusion in the 
curriculum of many subjects of a prac- 
tical character designed to prepare stu- 


dents for jobs. As time went on these 
curricula became more and more 
formalized to the extent that young 
people were required almost upon en- 
trance to senior high school to decide 
for or against college. The time is 
now ripe for the pendulum to swing 
the other way. Few young people 
know at the age of 14 or 15 what they 
want to do or what their real powers 
are. Most of them need a longer and 
more fluid exploratory period. Fur- 
thermore, in view of the fact that 
thousands of jobs go out of existence 
every year and many new ones come 
into being, too early preparation for 
one job may easily lead to incapacity 
to fill another, or a more satisfactory 
one, at a later time. Much is to be 
said for vocational mobility, for voca- 
tional fixity can easily end up in voca- 
tional maladjustment. All of these 
considerations lead to certain conclu- 
sions about secondary education: (1) 
that it must increasingly insist upon 
keeping the door open for all those 
who have any real potential for col- 
lege; (2) that emphasis curricularly 
must be placed on the basic subjects, 
both in terms of their potential for 
college entrance and their potential 
for greater occupational flexibility; 
(3) that priority must be given to in- 
tellectual over against manual skills, 
and (4) greater attention should be 
given to the exceptionally able to be 
certain that our greatest potential is 
taxed to the full. Not long ago a 
foundation executive called and asked 
if I knew what was being done for the 
exceptionally able in the Common- 
wealth, that he could find much being 
done for special education, education 
for the trainables, education for the 
handicapped—but little for those of 
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great ability. I was ashamed to admit 
that I felt we had been guilty of level- 
ing-down and spreading out and hence 
had neglected the equally important 
job of challenging the most capable 
students we have. 

In the pressure of the unheralded 


period of expansion ahead there will: 


be a tendency to concentrate on new 
buildings, new equipment, new pro- 
grams. But no matter how important 
these may be we shall miss the whole 
point of education if we forget the in- 
dividual student, his problems, his 
possibilities, his dreams, and his weak- 
nesses. I heard it said the other day 
that we were moving from education 
as described by the teacher on one end 
of the log and a student on the other 
to the teacher on one end of a co-axial 
cable and a student on the other. If 
education is to make real progress 


qualitatively in the years ahead it will 
be because, in spite of the threat of as- 
sembly-line techniques, we have been 


wise enough to increasingly person- 
alize the entire process. 

If education is designed to do any- 
thing it is designed to develop think- 
ing men and women, not automatons, 
each unique in his own combination of 
abilities and interests, each permitted 
and encouraged to develop these to 
the limit of their potential. This 
means guidance—more and _ better 
guidance, wise and discriminating 
guidance, sympathetic and inspira- 
tional guidance to the end that the 
extension of educational opportunity 
leads not to mediocrity but to the 
flowering of individuality. 

If education continues to adapt it- 
self to the needs of the times, its cur- 
rent issues and problems are but ob- 
stacles to be transformed into oppor- 
tunities, and we can look forward to 
one of the greatest periods of power 
and influence education has ever 
known. This you and I will yet see in 
our lifetime! 
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Today In High School — Tomorrow In College 


EUGENE S. WILSON 


Individuals of any age, as they 
move along life’s path, take many 
short steps. Though each short step 
lands the individual on new ground, 
this ground is similar to ground al- 
ready covered. Steps are kept short 
by habit, tradition and the accompany- 
ing crowd of fellow travellers. 

But there are a few times in each of 
our lives when we must take a giant 
step forward—a step that finds one 
foot resting on firm familiar ground 
and the out-reaching foot touching 
new, strange, and unfamiliar ground. 
Such a giant step we are considering 
here—the step that takes a student 
from high school to college. 

It is interesting to note that the fac- 
tors which enable an individual to 
meet successfully all the new demands 
and challenges which follow in the 
wake of any giant stride are the same 
for each stride. These factors are: 


(1) An understanding of self and 

other people. 

(2) An ability to solve problems, 

independence, self reliance. 

(3) An understanding of the pur- 

pose for taking the giant step 
—in this case, the purpose of 
higher education. 

You school people accept these boys 
and girls when they come to you at 
age fourteen and I know that you try 

*Excerpts from speech given at the annual meeting, 


Pennsylvania Association of Women Deans and Coun- 
selors, November 1, 1957, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
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to help them understand themselves. 
In college, we are both falling short 
of our best work. One of the greatest 
blocks to self understanding is thrown 
up by teachers, faculties and adminis- 
trators, beginning in first grade. We 
lead a student to believe that he can 
measure his total worth by his grades 
or his test scores. In first grade, 
eighth grade, twelfth grade, or in col- 
lege the good guys get A’s and the 
non-good guys get C’s and D’s. Suc- 
cessful students rank high, failures 
low. 

And you good people in secondary 
school compound the problem by talk- 
ing about college in loose language. 
You speak for instance of good col- 
leges and bad colleges, when in reality 
there are no such things. A good col- 
lege is a college that serves its clients 
to the best of its ability. You say to 
your students “If you don’t work hard 
you won’t get into a good college.” It 
seems to me that when you make such 
statements you miss the whole point 
of the worth of individual students 
and the worth of colleges. 

The colleges aid and abet you in 
perpetrating this crime against the 
youth by speaking about students in 
these terms: quality, the cream of the 
crop, the top of the barrel, the elite, 
etc. How many times have you heard 
your college officials speak of separat- 
ing “the wheat from the chaff?” 
Words and phrases like these should 
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have no place in the language of hu- 
man assessment. They make it impos- 
sible for boys and girls to understand 
themselves. 

Intellectual intelligence, the kind 
that is measured by aptitude tests and 
intelligence tests and the kind that is 
rated by marks, is not the only kind of 
intelligence recognized by the outside 
world. There is also a kind of intelli- 
gence which can be called “social in- 
telligence.” Many students are gifted 
in this area and not gifted in intellec- 
tual intelligence. They will make a 
fine mark for themselves in business, 
in government, and sometimes even in 
education. Another kind of intelli- 


gence can be called “practical intelli- 
gence or horse sense” if you please, 
and again many students who have 
low marks have talent in this area. 
Manual intelligence includes the arts, 


music, design, etc. Some jobs demand 
more of one than another. 

You ought to acquaint students with 
these various kinds of intelligence and 
in helping each student to understand 
himself you will help him measure 
himself in these various areas. This 
means that when a boy with an I.Q. of 
105 gets C by hard work you will con- 
gratulate him just as enthusiastically 
as you congratulate a boy with an I.Q. 
of 145 who gets the A. You will re- 
mind the C student that he is being 
judged in only one area by his school 
and by his teachers and that life itself 
will judge him by the other qualities. 
He is not lost, in other words. He can 
succeed in life after college. 

And when you talk to this C student 
about colleges you won’t talk about 
good colleges and bad colleges, you 
will talk about the academic pace of 
various colleges and you will show 


him how these differ. You will also be 
able to show him quite clearly why he 
ought to attend an institution that will 
give him an academic pace suited to his 
intellectual ability. In this way each 
student will go off to college knowing 


that he has a chance to succeed aca- 


demically instead of feeling that he is 
the skim milk of our society going off 
to a skim milk college, a college where 
even if he succeeds he will be nobody. 

You will help all students every- 
where if you will remind them again 
and again that they have only one ob- 
ligation in school and that is to work 
up to their own intellectual capacities. 
Each student is in competition not 
with other students, but with the best 
that is in him. 

It is inevitable as competition for 
admission to colleges increases that 
students and parents will tend to be- 
come more and more mark conscious 
and test score conscious. The only 
hope for sanity in the days ahead is 
that you people in secondary schools 
will put marks and test scores in their 
rightful place and that you will help 
students and parents see that schools 
and colleges ask only one thing of each 
student, that he work up to the limit 
of his capacity, whatever that is. 

It might help you to remind your 
students that no competitive college 
today, so far as I know, admits stu- 
dents solely on the basis of marks and 
test scores. Colleges which make a 
predictive average for each freshman 
regularly admit students who predict 
no higher than a C average in college, 
others with no higher than a B aver- 
age, and others with an A predicted 
average. This is because some C stu- 
dents offer talents not offered by A 
students. In other words men are not 
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marked, not judged, solely by their 
academic achievement or their intel- 
lectual power. Other qualities do 
count. You might also remind your 
students that the thing that works 
most against an applicant is failure to 
work up to capacity. For this there is 
no excuse and the student who under- 
achieves does so at his own peril. 

A few words about test scores, for it 
is now very clear that admission offi- 
cers and school guidance officers must 
begin to prepare themselves to inter- 
pret test scores to candidates. As you 
all know, the junior College Board 
scores can be given to a candidate and 
beginning next winter the final scores 
may be given by schools or colleges. 

Since the aptitiude test scores are 
like an I. Q. score, educators must 
find the proper way of interpreting 
these test results to individual stu- 
dents. 

I believe most teachers’ colleges 
have frowned on the practice of re- 
leasing I. Q. scores to students and 
parents because of the fear that these 
scores would be misused or misunder- 
stood. The teachers’ colleges are go- 
ing to have to rewrite their textbooks 
under these changes I have men- 
tioned, for a student will no longer be 
unaware of his potential as revealed 
by tests. All summer long as I inter- 
viewed various juniors about-to-be- 
come seniors I had applicants hand me 
a slip of paper with their exact apti- 
ture scores on the sheet and in some 
cases achievement test scores. With 
the paper came this question: “Are 
these scores good enough?” 

My reply to this question was usu- 
ally, “Good enough for what?” The 
boy would then say, “Good enough 
for Amherst.” I usually followed this 


gambit with this statement: “Before 
I answer your question may I ask you 
to pretend that you are a football 
coach in high school and that I am 
applying for your team and that I 
come to you and say, ‘Is a hundred 
and ninety pounds good enough?’ 
What would you say to me?” 

The applicant would usually think 
a bit and then say, “Well it depends 
on a lot of things as to whether you 
can make the team or not. I’d have to 
know how fast you are and how well 
coordinated you are and how quickly 
you think in action.” 

Then I say to the candidate, “You 
have answered your own question. 
We don’t pick students by test scores 
alone. They are only one of many fac- 
tors which enable us to estimate the 
ability of a candidate to profit from 
our particular program.” 

You all know from watching pro 
football on television that there are a 
few men on the pro teams weighing in 
the 160’s and there are other men 
weighing over 300. So it is with I. 
Q’s. In a difficult competitive aca- 
demic program there will be a few 
students with an I.Q. of 105 to 115 
and they will hold their own with stu- 
dents with I.Q.’s of 130 or over. All 
of this means that at times test scores 
mean nothing so far as indicating the 
intellectual achievement of a student 
is concerned and at other times they 
mean a great deal. 

The College Entrance Board is go- 
ing to issue a booklet to school coun- 
selors on “How to Interpret Tests,” 
but I hope that during the next year at 
your meetings you will discuss ways of 
educating parents and students to the 
proper use of all test scores. This re- 
lease of CEEB test scores will take 
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some of the mystery out of tests and 
will force educators to talk intelligent- 
ly to students about the various kinds 
of intelligence, their use, and mean- 
ing. This problem of helping the stu- 
dent understand himself is so large 
that fifty talks could be given to it. 
Schools and colleges must be aware 
that a student will function effectively 
in the classroom only if he does un- 
derstand his physical self, his emo- 
tional self, or his total personality. He 
must also have a knowledge of and an 
awareness of his interests and his abili- 
ties. 

You do a pretty good job as far as 
I can tell in helping students under- 
stand human differences of race, 
creed, color. I think no time need be 
given to these facets of the problem. 

There are two other points on un- 
derstanding self that I want to men- 
tion briefly. One is the tendency of 
students to alibi any achievement be- 
low expectations and particularly any 
failures. There is a great unwilling- 
ness on the part of students, quite a 
human failing I think you will admit, 
to accept blame for failures or for low 
marks. (I got A—teacher gave me D.) 
No one will deny that the marking of 
teachers differs and that marks are in- 
fluenced by a teacher’s feeling toward 
the student, by a teacher’s feeling to- 
ward himself or his wife or his chil- 
dren on a particular day, but a student 
should learn very early in his educa- 
tional career that he does himself no 
favor when he says in explaining a 
low mark, “I don’t like the teacher,” 
or “The teacher doesn’t like me.” 

As you know there are ways to get 
along with teachers and many smart 
students have known this for years. 
Some students study the interests, 


habits, and hobbies of their next se- 
mester’s teachers the way a bank rob- 
ber studies his next job. This educa- 
tional gamesmanship can result in im- 
proved marks, but I think it is the 
kind of technique that counselors 
probably should not urge their stu- 


‘dents to consider. 


One final problem on understand- 
ing self which is a problem for you 
people who work with girls. I get 
quite concerned about this habit of 
“soing steady” which has swept our 
country. You read about the problem 
in papers and magazines and I am sure 
you have discussed the problem 
enough to know most of the assets and 
liabilities in the picture. 

What has happened though, as far 
as I can see from visiting schools all 
around the country, is that the tend- 
ency to try to get a man is creeping 
down into the lower classes, into ele- 
mentary school. It used to be a high 
school phenomenon, but now you find 
girls in the eighth grade and even the 
seventh plotting and planning to get 
their man. 

All of this reveals, I think, an in- 
security in our female sex—an inse- 
curity which grew out of the manpow- 
er shortage during the war. I see 
young men in our town, ages 12 and 
13, who have no interest in anything 
but sports and some studying being 
grabbed by anxious young females and 
claimed:as a steady. 

Seriously, the problem is real, it di- 
verts students from their studies and 
I see no great benefit coming from this 
early plotting and planning. The 
problem is yours. 

So much for understanding self. If 
you can send your boys and girls into 
the giant step to college with a clear 
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understanding of their intellectual 
capacity and of its meaning then you 
will have made a start toward sending 
an adjusted boy or girl on to his new 
adventure. 

Your next task as I see it is to help 
your students become independent 
and self-reliant, help them learn to 
solve their own problems. Your job 
is to get students on their feet so 
squarely that they will be able to walk 
without help when they get in college. 
From my eleven years as Dean of 
Freshmen, I think one of the greatest 
complaints I have against students’ 
preparation for college is that they 
have been babied too much by too 
many people—parents, teachers, and 
administrators. 

You must, during high school, 
make a student do everything he is 
capable of doing for himself. You 
write no letter for him, you give him 
no help in solving problems he is 
capable of solving and when he asks 
you a question you make him answer 
it first if it is possible. 

Let me give you one example. Last 
year I was in the corridor of one of our 
oldest private schools talking to a 
mathematics teacher when one of his 
students came up to him and stood be- 
side us as we chatted. The teacher ex- 
cused himself from me for a moment 
and said to the student, “What can I 
do for you?” The boy held up a pad 
and pencil and said to the teacher, “I 
can’t finish this problem, sir.” The 
teacher took the pad and pencil and 
said, “Oh, well, here is the way you 
do. You go to this point, then you 
multiply here, add this, and there is 
your answer. See how easy it is?” 
The boy looked at the teacher’s work 


and said, “Oh, yes. Thank you, sir.” 
And off he went. 

My heart sank as I thought of the 
opportunity this teacher had missed to 
teach this boy something. He might 
have said to the student, “How did 
you get this far?” Where do you 
think you go from here? What have 
you done to try to find out how to 
get to the next point of the problem? 
Have you reviewed the chapter you 
are now studying? Can you see any 
way at all to work out the solution?” I 
suspect that had the teacher proceeded 
along this line the student might very 
well have solved the problem himself 
and thus found that he didn’t need 
the teacher. 

You can excuse the teacher by say- 
ing that he was busy, that he was talk- 
ing to a guest, and that he didn’t want 
to take the extra time to follow my 
suggested procedure, but my answer 
to this is, what is a teacher for? Was 
I, a visitor, more important than the 
student? 

Parents do all they can, too, ap- 
parently to make things easier for the 
students and time and again I watch 
mothers and fathers write in for ap- 
plication forms, for catalogues, for ap- 
pointments. Parents are doing all the 
things their sons should be asked to 
do. Those of you who are working 
in secondary schools, if you have a 
chance to talk to parents urge them to 
do nothing for their children that 
their children can do for themselves in 
so far as applying to college goes. 
There is a good reason for this, too, if 
you want to use threats: an admission 
committee which faces a tight choice 
between good candidates will invari- 
ably pick the student who has done his 
own correspondence and handled his 
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work himself. A student who has had 
the help, the obvious help of his par- 
ents, loses out. 

One of the great problems involved 
in transfer from school to college is 
that of finances. Apparently more stu- 


dents worry about finances than any - 


other single problem and yet on every 
campus there is a financial aid officer 
who sits behind a desk and waits for 
students to come to him for consulta- 
tion on the solution of student finan- 
cial problems. It is so simple, isn’t it, 
and yet how difficult it is to get a stu- 
dent to take his financial problem to 
the proper authority. 

Students with reading difficulties, 
poor study habits, or personal prob- 
lems can go early in the freshman year 
to special counselors and get help in 
overcoming their weaknesses, but how 
rarely do students do this. 

The student who goes to college 
with some training in independent ac- 
tion, who has been encouraged to be 
self-reliant and on occasion to get help 
from experts has a better chance to 
survive than the student who has been 
helped through all his problems by 
loving hands of teacher or parent. 

And now we come to the final point 
I wish to make about the preparation 
of students for the giant step from 
school to college. This point concerns 
the meaning or purposes of higher 
education. 

I have mentioned the ever increas- 
ing anxiety of students and parents 
about prospects of gaining admission 
to college. This anxiety has produced 
an awareness of importance of marks 
or grades and test scores. Since these 
are not education itself, but only sym- 
bols, we face the difficult problem of 


keeping the students focused on the 
real meaning of education. 

In my interviews with prospective 
candidates I often ask the question, 
“Why do you think you want an edu- 
cation?” and the answers invariably 
are, “Everyone has to have an educa- 
tion today,” or “You can’t get a good 
job without an education,” or “You 
have to have an education to succeed.” 

When I ask for definitions of mean- 
ings behind these answers I quite often 
draw out other words which carry no 
more meaning than the original words 
or I draw a blank. The simple fact is 
that students don’t know what an edu- 
cation really is and I am afraid their 
parents know no more about the real 
purpose of an education. 

Surveys which have been made on 
parents’ attitudes toward education 
show the source of the student’s be- 
lief. The parents think an education 
equals more income, greater position, 
or prestige. The colleges must share 
the blame for assisting in the promo- 
tion of this kind of thinking. How 
many times have you heard com- 
mencement speakers from colleges say 
to high school groups that a college ed- 
ucation is worth in a lifetime a hun- 
dred thousand dollars for each person. 
How many times have you heard 
speakers tell young boys and girls that 
college education has a financial re- 
ward. These dollars make education 
seem worth while. 

The real purpose of education on 
any level, as I see it, is to give a stu- 
dent an increased understanding of 
himself and other people and a broad- 
er knowledge of the world about him. 
What courses he studies, what marks 
or test scores he gets, how he ranks in 
class are immaterial, irrevelant, and 
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inconsequential, provided only that he 
works up to capacity. 

When education succeeds a man or 
woman becomes a little more curious 
about the world about him, more in- 
clined to let his actions be guided by 
thought rather than emotion. And 
long after his formal classes have 
ended the educated man continues to 
read, to wonder, to reflect. 

A man need not go to college to 
gain an education as the lives of many 


successful men have revealed. College 
merely makes it easier to get an edu- 
cation. 

In closing, I quote R. E. Stevenson 
who said, “Life’s object is to be what 
you are and become what you are 
capable of becoming.” 


Students who take giant steps with 
this goal in mind, can have a happy 
and successful adventure in college 
and in life itself. 





Higher Education For All?” 


ROBERT H. PITT II 


Certainly all of us who labor in the 
vineyard of higher education are 
aware of what is already a startling 
change in the concept of higher educa- 
tion in this country. And I feel this 
statement has particular significance 
coming from a member of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, for it was our 
university which, before the founding 
of our country, instituted the first 
comprehensive college curriculum in 
the colonies. I am certain that many 
of you know that the three institutions 
which preceded the University of 

*Keynote address given by Robert H. Pitt II, Dean 
of Admissions, University of Pennsylvania, at the 
Sixth Biennial Joint Conference of College Directors 
of Admissions, Massachusetts Association of Dean of 
Women, Massachusetts Secondary School Principals 
Association, and sponsored by the Massachusetts Asso- 


ciation of Deans of Women at Tufts University, 
October 5, 1957. 


Pennsylvania were primarily designed 
to prepare people in the classics, and 
it was Benjamin Franklin himself who 
said that our university “should teach 
things which are useful as well as 
ornamental.” This term useful meant 
in those days such prosaic subjects as 
mathematics, the physical sciences, 
the social sciences, and modern lan- 
guage. 

This once strikingly original idea 
in American education has of course 
been exploited far beyond the mean- 
ing of Dr. Franklin’s words, and to- 
day we are presented with a complexi- 
ty of college courses which at some in- 
stitutions approach the absurd and 
are remote indeed from the worldly 
ken of the good Doctor. Even at my 
own institution we teach twenty-four 
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foreign languages, and offer at the 
undergraduate level over two thou- 
sand courses, indicating the great 
change that already has occurred in 
the concept of higher education. And 
I will here attempt to suggest that we 
are on the threshold of an even more 
significant change, one which has al- 
ready occurred in the minds of our 
public. And to those of us in the field 
of higher education, the world at large 
is our public. 

Since these views are still contro- 
versial, our tone shall be questioning 
rather than declarative and further 
discussion will be needed in excellent 
panels which follow this general ses- 
sion. 

My basic premises, which are con- 
cerned with the goals of a higher edu- 
cation, derive from the excellent state- 
ments of a political science instructor. 
He compared higher education with 
art, and said that like art it should 
strive for three desirable goals: 

“First, it should serve to depict life 
itself. Just as a landscape mirrors the 
world around us, so should certain 
college courses faithfully describe life 
as it actually exists. I need not de- 
scribe such useful courses, for they 
exist in great numbers at every insti- 
tution of higher learning. 

“Secondly, it should provide for an 
aesthetic thrill. Certainly this should 
be the goal of any good work of art, 
and it should similarly be true of a 
large number of courses in our col- 
lege curriculum. Fortunate indeed is 
the youngster who is properly sensi- 
tive and can have an aesthetic as well 
as an intellectual experience from one 
or more of his college courses. 

“T astly, it should strive for a pene- 
tration beyond reality. Certainly any- 


one who has sat in the concert halls 
where our great symphony orchestras 
have played and seen people moved 
to tears, and any who have been for- 
tunate enough to take a course in phi- 
losophy, or psychology, or sociology 
and perceived, for the first time, a 
great truth, previously unknown to 
him, can appreciate the significance of 
this third function of education and 
an,” 

Now, if you accept my premises, it 
may be readily surmised that many 
people in this country can never go 
beyond the first stage, that of learning 
the useful, the depiction of life itself. 
And for this large group, post-second- 
ary education, it would seem to me, 
must not push much beyond what is, 
in essence, vocational training. 

Fortunately for our society there 
exists a second group which are able 
to experience an aesthetic thrill, and 
our system of higher education does 
and must continue to provide the fa- 
cilities for this advanced group. 

And then we come to that last 
group, the truly qualified, who can 
pass the first and second stages and go 
into the third and recognize and ex- 
perience this penetration beyond 
reality. 

Now it is my belief that our uni- 
versities and liberal arts colleges 
should provide for the existence side 
by side on the campus for all three of 
these experiences and that also they 
can only serve most productively 
when serving together. 

To support this belief, I need once 
again to turn to the University of 
Pennsylvania where we had a wonder- 
fully stimulating meeting just two 
weeks ago, in which the members of 
our faculties from all of the eighteen 
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colleges and schools of the university 
participated in a day-long seminar on 
the proper role of an undergraduate 
education. Such a fruitful seminar 
could not have been held, except 
where there existed teachers from the 
disciplines both “useful and ornamen- 
tal.” 

I can appreciate that there are those 
here who do not agree with my prem- 
ise, but who might accept the role of a 
university best described in this quota- 
tion from a publication called “A 
Statement of Faith” which in turn 
makes use of a study by the University 
Grants Committee of Oxford Univer- 
sity: 

“Here arises the responsibility of 
the Universities. They are the in- 
heritors of the Greek tradition of can- 
did and intrepid thinking about the 
fundamental issues... . Their grad- 
uates should have sufficient familiarity 
with some of the best thought of the 
past on these matters to insure a large 
and liberal method of approach... . 
It should stimulate and train them, 
not of course necessarily to think alike, 
but to think strenuously, about the 
great issues of right and wrong, of 
liberty and government, on which, 
both for the individual and the com- 
munity, a balanced judgment is essen- 
tial to rational life.” 

But neither of these descriptions of 
higher education are sufficiently broad 
to encompass the term “post-second- 
ary education,” and so we must turn 
our thoughts to those who do not 
qualify for such an education, but who 
can be usefully trained beyond the 
secondary school level. 

Here a problem arises. Increasing- 
ly in this country there exist social and 
economic forces which play upon the 


minds of our people and their young- 
sters and lead them to aspire to a col- 
lege or university education for which 
they are not remotely qualified. Wit- 
ness the ready image inspired by the 
term Madison Avenue, and look 
around the country and see the popu- 
larity of the “Ivy League look” in 
clothes. One can only shudder at the 
thought of countless thousands of our 
youngsters descending on our colleges 
and universities, so that they might be 
a part of a social pattern which they 
have been taught by the press, radio, 
television, and other media to be a de- 
sirable and even a necessary goal. 
How can we deal with the disap- 
pointed applicants and their parents 
when they say that their child must 
go to our institution because he wants 
to and has always wanted to. Perhaps 
it has never dawned on them before 
that he is not remotely qualified for 
higher education, as we now know it, 
and that for him to have been per- 
mitted to reach the point of his senior 
year in high school and still have such 
dreams is nothing short of tragedy. 
And in this tragedy, I think many 
of us play leading roles. Sometimes 
college guidance counselors give 
youngsters tips on being interviewed 
by admissions officers, telling them 
what questions to ask and how to re- 
spond to certain questions which will 
be asked, and I would suggest that this 
is not necessarily part of the learning 
procedure, but rather is coaching for a 
specific situation. And I would sug- 
gest further that coaching for College 
Entrance Examination Tests and spe- 
cial tips on how to write expository 
essays, which are frequently required 
in the admissions procedure, are not 
useful services when they are fur- 
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nished to those who should not be led 
in the direction such preparation pre- 
supposes. 

I do not wish to paint a too dismal 
picture, but I do fear that if young- 
sters who are not qualified for our 
colleges and universities are specially 
coached, tutored, and groomed for an 
experience for which they have no 
actual qualification, we might be lead- 
ing to future disaster these unknowing 
and trusting young people. What 
corners must they cut when they get 
to our institutions? To what limits are 
they driven to cheat and steal to stay 
there in an attempt to avert the possi- 
ble public disgrace of academic fail- 
ure? 

What have we admissions officers 
done in our country-wide recruiting 
and public appearances, designed to 
attract to our institutions what we de- 
scribe as the able, but which must also 
entice by the thousands those who 
would not otherwise, and should not, 
have been enticed? Certainly all of 
us share in this collective guilt, and I 
would submit that this is a problem of 
acute proportions, to which we must 
of necessity turn our attention. 

And so I am concerned greatly 
when I attend, as we all do, confer- 
ences of educators, who talk of bricks 
and mortar and of increased need for 
additional faculty, when perhaps a 
more basic problem should first be dis- 
cussed: Should an increased propor- 
tion of our young people be going on 
to higher education as we now know 
it, or have we already accepted so- 
ciety’s demand knowing that their 
concept is different from our own? 
What frustrations, disappointments, 
and mental trauma are we bringing 
upon our youth in later life? What 


sense of inadequacies do we project 
twenty years from now for this pam- 
pered product? All of our files are 
filled with case studies to support my 
concern. We know of the problems of 
the ill-qualified striving to survive 
and of the inadequately educated 
graduate stunned to discover later that 
college graduate though he is he does 
not really belong in such company. 

Or what is worse yet, so that we 
might handle these unqualified peo- 
ple what watering down of our exist- 
ing curricula do we permit, to make 
it more palatable to the crowd? 

Perhaps the central problem that I 
am attempting to present is this. 
Should we not help our young people 
to recognize their true abilities rather 
than have them, or us, give in to social 
and environmental pressure to do 
what they cannot do? Can we develop 
an educational system at the higher 
level equally adequate for the less 
able, as we have already done for the 
more able? I wonder if there is not a 
different kind of post-education for all 
which may be more satisfactory than 
the one society seems to be demand- 
ing. 

Perhaps there should be increased 
use of industry in this role of training 
beyond high school level, and indus- 
trial training courses might expand 
greatly to ease the transition of our 
young people from school to the 
workaday world. Already we have 
witnessed the role of the military in 
opening up new horizons for our 
youth, and certainly there will be con- 
tinued use of this establishment. Per- 
haps there is even a greater place in 
the labor movement of the country 
for training beyond the high school 
level. 
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And what is perhaps more impor- 
tant, we must prepare our people to 
accept these as adequate substitutes. 

Certainly the youngster who has 
been raised on the diet of the Ivy 
League look and entrance into the 
prestige college is not going to accept 
readily the substitute I have enumer- 
ated. There is even serious question in 
my mind whether or not they will in 
large numbers accept, as a proper 
place for them, the frequently pro- 
posed increased use of junior and 
community colleges. And yet one can 
recognize that our publics must ac- 
cept such substitutes, and we must in 
our university and college life, and in 
our secondary school guidance and 
preparation, and even in our homes, 
make an attempt early to detect those 
who qualify intellectually for the clas- 
sical concept of higher education, 
making certain that such distinctions 
are not made on social or economic 
grounds, but rather on those of gen- 
uine and proven intellectual aptitudes 
and abilities. And we must cease to 
brag about how we got the low-rank- 
ing student in our high school class 
into some college but rather recognize 


that such a person probably does not 
belong in any college or university, 
but could quite probably have a more 
fruitful and useful life if his educa- 
tion of a post-secondary school nature 
was obtained in some other manner 
and for another purpose. 

I do not deny that a healthy society 
is an educated one, nor do I deny an 
opportunity for higher education to 
the masses, but rather do I say that 
there is serious question whether or 
not our system of higher education, 
as we now know it, can survive either 
intellectually or financially if it at- 
tempts to educate all who desire it; 
whether, even if we could, it is wise to 
do so. We might frustrate those who 
attempt and cannot succeed or we 
might dilute what we have to enable 
them to succeed. Either would spell 
disaster. 

Certainly as responsible and en- 
lightened citizenry the world of edu- 
cation must take leadership in this 
serious problem. Let us make certain 
that in an attempt to provide post- 
secondary education for all we do not 
distort and pervert the proper role of 
higher education in the United States. 





Convention Resolutions 


The Resolutions Committee asks members of the National Association of Women Deans 
and Counselors to submit resolutions in advance of the convention, so that they may be 
considered by the Committee for presentation to the Association at the business meeting. 

Proposed resolutions should be sent to the Chairman of the Committee: Miss Gertrude 
D. Peabody, Dean of Women, Temple University, Philadelphia 22, Pennsylvania. 

An open meeting of the Resolutions Committee will be held at 11:15 A.M. on Thurs- 
day, March 27, at which time members may speak in support of resolutions they wish to 


submit. 
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Self Appraisal P 


Maynard Kniskern: The Meaning 
of a Profession and Vocation 

The vocations of counseling and ad- 
ministration do not have a favorable 
public. Several reasons account for 
this. We have been handicapped by 
“pretentious, vulgar, semi-literary 
jargon” to explain our vocation to the 
public and we have tended to espouse 
ideologies of education which are un- 
acceptable to the public. Professional- 
ly, we have been going through a pio- 
neer period. At times our theories 
have been too narrow, and at other 
times we have been arrogant, obscure, 
and have made “silly claims.” But the 
greatest difficulty has been caused by 
a strong and continuing resentment on 
the part of teaching personnel. 

However, Mr. Kniskern told us, all 
during this period of bitterness we 
have never lost our sense of dedication 
and devotion in spite of much justi- 
fied ridicule. As we realize that we 
exist for teachers, and students, and 
schools, and not they for us, we are 
undergoing a silent revolution which 
is restoring our values, correcting the 
original mistake of our profession, and 
is resulting in “the lovely and moving 
fact” that we are indispensable. The 
next step, Mr. Kniskern assured us, 
will be to a true co-equal status, for 
when the challenge and need existed, 
we appeared and met them. 


*Two papers presented at the Ohio Association of 
Women Deans, Administrators and Counselors, as 
summarized by Phyllis Hoyt, Dean of Students, West- 
ern College for Women. 


Dora Capwell: A Look im the 
Mirror 

Our jobs involve interpersonal re- 
lationships and the way we handle 
them. We cannot minimize the diffi- 
culties in understanding each other 
even when we think our means of 
communication are good. Our atti- 
tudes set the stage more often than we 
think. But these attitudes are often 
causes of difficulty. First, we may be 
unaware of what we convey to others 
in mannerisms, tone of voice, and by 
other means apart from more direct 
communication. Second, we may be 
“too busy” because we are insecure, 
or because we seek to emphasize our 
own importance. 

Successful counseling means that we 
must really believe that it is worth- 
while listening to other people and 
we must listen actively, alertly, and 
perceptively. This is hard work. 

Dr. Capwell pointed out another 
attitude which is essential to successful 
counseling, that of faith in the ability 
and potential of today’s youth. Al- 
though it seems obvious to us, we often 
fail to take this positive attitude. We 
also need to have faith in the parents 
of today. Sometimes we have smugly 
shifted the blame to parents; as a re- 
sult they have lost their self-confi- 
dence to the extent that it has become 
an observable national phenomenon. 

Dr. Capwell’s conclusion was that, 
despite mistakes, we are able to do 
constructive work with people if we 
truly accept another person as an indi- 
vidual and recognize his dignity and 


integrity. 





The Development of Character and Personality: 


A Shared Responsibility 


MELVENE DRAHEIM HARDEE 


Educational concerns have an en- 
during and persisting quality. Horace 
Mann in his baccalaureate address at 
Antioch College in 1858 had a word 
to say about the responsibility of the 
college for the development of char- 
acter. His remarks went something 
like this: 

“A college is a place where character 
is developed with fearful rapidity. 
Seeds which might never, or not for 
years, have germinated at home, 
spring into sudden vitality and shoot 
up with amazing luxuriance when 
brought within the active influence of 
numbers and of institutional excite- 
ments.”” 

In the same decade, the code of 
rules of Elmira College assigned to 
the vice president of the college the 
duties of gaining an intimate under- 
standing of the students and of person- 
ally counseling them with a view to 
meeting their spiritual and educational 
needs and achieving a symmetry and 
completeness of character, which was 
the main purpose of the college. 

Today catalogs, bulletins, and bro- 
chures place emphasis upon the stu- 


*An address delivered to the Georgia Association of 
Women Deans and Counselors at their Fall Workshop, 
October 18-19, 1957, Keliogg Center, University of 
Georgia. 


lEugenie Andruss Leonard, Origins of Personnel 
Services in American Higher Education, p. 83. Min- 
neapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1956, 


dent as an intellectual, spiritual, social, 
and physical being. Where one hun- 
dred years ago, the vice president of 
Elmira College may seemed to have 
carried the major task of ministering 
to the whole student, in present-day 
institutions the task is shared by col- 
lege chaplain, dean of instruction, 
counselor for women or men, dean of 
men or women, director of social activ- 
ities, head of recreation, and others. 
How did these dedicated institu- 
tions one hundred years ago meet the 
spiritual and educational wants of each 
student? Without our present modern 
instruments for measuring student 
change and progress in knowledge, at- 
titudes, and skills, what factors made 
their achievements possible? Those 
fairly obvious include: 
1. Fairly small and select student 
body 
2. Fairly close geographical contacts 
on campuses 
3. Seemingly fewer distractions of 
both students and faculty. 
We visualize a kind of educational 
Tuopia (The Halls of Ivy) or the 
scenes of Goodbye, Mr. Chips which 
depict the administration of the col- 
lege as leisured, meditative, and emi- 
nently unflustered. If the institutions 
of one hundred years ago were success- 
ful in developing character, it was, in 
my judgment, a result of something 
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which is akin to the term togetherness 
which McCall’s magazine uses in its 
description of today’s family. Students 
and faculty of the earlier colleges were 
“together” geographically and activi- 
ty-wise. Traits of character are 
“caught” as well as “taught,” and 
these students were “catching” atti- 
tudes and values through close prox- 
imity with administrators who taught 
classes, ate with students in dining 
halls, and participated in student wor- 
ship and student social activities— 
literary clubs, debating societies, 
hockey games, and other school events. 

Thus I would state what may be a 
first postulate: The character of the 
student is more likely to be influenced 
by an individual who has frequent 
contact with him or her. We arrive at 
an early conclusion then that the class- 
room teacher may be in the position to 
influence character most for the reason 
of his-her daily or thrice-a-week con- 
tacts with students in the classroom or 
on the playing field. Does this influ- 
ence prevail? 

You are probably acquainted with 
the nature of the Jacob Report,” 
which was reviewed last March in a 
discussion session of the Association 
for Higher Education. The study was 
undertaken to discover what happens 
to the values held by American col- 
lege students as a result of the general 
education they secure in social science. 

For about 75 to 80 per cent of the 
students surveyed, the overall effect 
of higher education appears in the 
statement that: 

1. There is more homogeneity and 
greater consistency of values among 


2Philip E. Jacob, Changing Values in College. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1957. 


students at the end of their four years 
than when they begin. 

2. Values of college graduates do 
differ in some respects from the rest 
of society—greater concern with status, 
achievement, and prestige. 

3. In a few institutions, potency 
to effect student values can be found 
in the climate, the individual and per- 
sonal magnetism of a sensitive teacher 
with strong value commitments of his 
own or value-laden personal experi- 
ences of students imaginatively inte- 
grated with their intellectual develop- 
ment. (A comparison should be made 
between Jacob’s findings and those re- 
ported by Sanford in the October issue 
of our Journal.) 

With rising enrollments and with 
stationary numbers of staff members 
and non-rising budgets can we be 
expected to change markedly the be- 
havior of students? Perhaps I can 
dramatize our institutional dilemma 
in the use of the case studies of some 
women students. 


The Case of Joan 


Joan is a graduate of a nearby high 
school —a school not yet having a 
guidance counselor. Three years ago 
at the time of mid-semester reporting 
when Joan was a freshman at College, 
her faculty adviser asked for help in 
diagnosing Joan’s problems. She had 
a good ACE predictive score (90th 
percentile), but had received four 
unsatisfactory notices. In the course 
of the conversation with me, Joan 
indicated that she had also been 
conferring with the dean of women. 
She repeated her problem to me: She 
didn’t feel much like staying in school. 
She felt she was needed more at home 
—and she was taking every opportun- 
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ity for going home. Her mother was 
not living. Her father was seriously 
ill, having been aided at differing peri- 
ods in three institutions. With two 
younger sisters at home, Joan felt her 
place was there. She was not inter- 
ested in developing leadership in rela- 
tion to her measured abilities nor in 
making good grades. She was just 
interested in leaving school. 

She agreed to come in once a week 
to talk with me—continuing her con- 
tacts with the dean of women also. 
The dean of women and I agreed upon 
certain areas of our counseling. In 
view of the history of mental illness, I 
recommended that the university psy- 
chiatrist see Joan. In addition, since I 
felt it would be good for Joan to feel 
she was earning (although this was 
not a major problem in the family), 
and that she was in close contact with 
us, I offered her part-time work in 
our office. 

In the remaining months of the first 
semester, conditions at home were 
about as before. On campus, the facul- 
ty adviser, the dean of women, the 
residence counselor, and I were all co- 
operating (behind the scenes as far as 
Joan was concerned—but ethically) to 
encourage her to remain in college. In 
our back-of-scenes work, we made 
numerous contacts with her teachers. 
Her speech teacher’s report tallied 
word for word with my understanding 
of Joan’s speech problems. This gave 
us real confidence in the teacher who 
was helping her on the matter of 
personality development as reflected 
in communication. 

In the second semester, the “spark” 
appeared. In the spring when the end 
of a first year was in sight and when 
things take a horticultural upswing, a 


luxuriance of sudden personal growth 
(about which President Mann spoke) 
appeared. The seeds not germinated 
at home did spring into vitality. Joan 
ended the year with only one subject 
failed—her major field, mathematics. 
But she had the determination and the 
will to go to summer session and to 
make up this course and proceed into 
her second year’s work. 

The details of Joan’s life—still in 
progress—are too many to cover here. 
We are evaluating these in case study 
fashion. In the past three years, the 
condition of her father’s health has 
varied from month to month and the 
responsibilities which Joan carries are 
no lighter. But she has learned—not 
without conflict—that she can develop 
her apt mind in college, without feel- 
ing that she is doing so selfishly at the 
expense of the welfare of her two 
younger sisters still in high school. At 
the close of her first year, I com- 
mented in a conference with her, “You 
have pulled yourself up by your boot- 
straps, Joan.” To which she replied, 
“T didn’t do it alone. All of you did 
it working with me,” and she enumer- 
ated the help given her by the dean 
of women, her faculty counselor, her 
residence counselor, the psychiatrist, 
and I—who worked in combination. 


The Case of Bernie 


A year ago, the counselor of a large 
high school wrote me to say, in text, 
“While your University is admittedly 
a large institution, would you find it 
possible to check on Bernie who had 
had a life of continual hard knocks?” 
Bernie’s parents were divorced. 
Bernie’s mother, with whom she tried 
to live, was apparently emotionally 
upset. She was unable to hold a job 
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for any length of time. She moved 
from place to place—seemingly out of 
tune with reality but yet not serious 
enough to be committed for treatment. 
Bernie was sure to have financial prob- 
lems in college, her counselor pre- 
dicted. 

In preparing for my interview with 
Bernie, I read the background infor- 
mation in the central records folder. I 
noted the race and religion, the fact 
that she had a younger sister, the 
occupation of the father, and other in- 
formation. In addition, I called the 
faculty adviser, who promised to talk 
in person to the high school counselor. 

The report I obtained from the 
residence counselor concerning Bern- 
ie’s deportment there after about six 
weeks of college was as follows: 

“The student is not happy, and has 
never been. She has a superior air; 
does not mix well with others. While 
she seems to be very intelligent, she 
shows very little common sense.” 

Bernie became so discouraged with 
college that she had left and taken the 
long bus ride back home. There, adult 
friends had convinced her that her 
home town held no opportunities for 
her and that she belonged in college. 
The residence counselor, after seeing 
her upon her return, commented that 
“Bernie has a very different attitude 
from the one she showed when she 
left”—an attitude engendered by the 
stable adults with whom she talked 
back home. 

In view of a shift in Bernie’s major 
interest in early December, I effected 
a change of faculty adviser to a woman 
in the department of music education 
who also took an active personal in- 
terest in Bernie. 

Since Bernie as a freshman could 


not qualify for a scholarship in our 
institution, I asked the high school 
counselor to scour the home town for 
ideas. Not long after, an arrangement 
was made with a civic worker whereby 
a religious group agreed to underwrite 
Bernie’s expenses. This eased the fi- 
nancial problem. In addition, I asked 
Bernie to help out in our office so we 
might see her with some regularity. 
Bernie, as a counselee, is quite different 
from Joan. Bernie is argumentive, 
contentious, conforming only when the 
law is laid down precisely. She an- 
tagonized some members of the staff. 
It was necessary to structure the work 
situation quite carefully. During the 
course of the year, more home troubles 
devolved upon Bernie. Her adoles- 
cent sister was arrested for a juve- 
nile gang activity. The custody of the 
girl was hanging between the mother, 
who was incompetent to handle her, 
and the father, who was indifferent to 
her problems. Bernie at long range 
was becoming tense like Joan about 
her home responsibilities. 

In the spring after fairly regular 
contacts with Bernie, I questioned her 
about her summer plans. I under- 
stood she was working closely with 
her faculty adviser on the matter of 
remaining for summer school, since 
she had no home elsewhere, and thus 
accelerating her work. On this bright 
spring morning when nature was lux- 
uriating, Bernie informed me she was 
going -to New York, get a room in 
Greenwich Village, and start writing. 
Perhaps I was not in tune with nature; 
perhaps my mid-western middle class 
morality redoubled itself. Perhaps I 
was disappointed in her lack of judg- 
ment—but, whatever the cause, I 
ceased being acceptive and began to 
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exhort. I told her I saw little excuse 
for an eighteen-year-old girl’s going 
to New York alone to live in the 
Village and to write. I viewed the 
motive of trying to write as acceptable 
—but the conditions which Bernie 
posed were to me totally unacceptable. 
My advice was that she take her 
money and enroll in a suitable sum- 
mer writer’s conference or at the uni- 
versity where credit in creative writing 
is given under the supervision of bona 
fide writers. That Bernie had ability 
in writing I had some reasonable as- 
surance. I had encouraged her to keep 
a diary, patterned after The Diary of 
Ann Frank. 

After this session of vigorous advice- 
giving, Bernie and I resumed friendly 
counseling relations for the remainder 
of the year. But she did leave school 
... her whereabouts unknown. The 
narrative report of Bernie’s residence 
counselor provides a good summary 
of her nine months at the University: 

“Bernie is difficult to describe. She 
avoids all social contacts—too mun- 
dane and of no cultural value, she 
thinks. She seeks out the ‘intellectual’ 
(in quotes) for mental stimulation and 
challenge. Bernie stayed up in the 
clouds instead of doing her necessary 
studying so that at mid-semester she 
found herself with low grades. As a 
result of counseling experiences which 
gave her support which she lacked 
from home, she went to work and 
made a 2.8 average in the first se- 
mester. In second semester, she failed 
a basic mathematics course, reducing 
her average to about 2 points. She is 
a bright girl, but interested in abstract 
philosophy and ideas—not even an 
idealist because people as human be- 
ings do not interest her. Bernie has 





a lot of growing up to do and a need 
for developing a sense of values. She 
has been cooperative, kept the rules, 
and is likable and interesting. Last 
week she stopped in and I asked what 
she had been doing since I hadn’t seen 
much of her. 

“Her reply was, ‘Oh, reading, writ- 
ing, and sitting under the trees watch- 
ing God.’ ” 

And that is a very apt condensed 
version of Bernie, now very likely 
reading, writing and sitting under the 
trees somewhere watching God. 


With these cases—Joan and Bernie 
—fairly fresh in your minds, can you 
answer for us these questions: 

1. Did Joan develop in scholar- 
ship, leadership, character and person- 
ality in college? What were the evi- 
dences? If it was done, how was the 
development effected? By whom? If 
not, why not? 

2. And for Bernie—did she develop 
in scholarship, leadership, character 
and personality while at the univer- 
sity? What were the evidences? If it 
was done, how? By whom? If not 
done, why not? 

My own early answer to the Bernie 
question was that we obviously failed 
in her instance. Upon meditation, I 
have conceded that we failed only in 
developing in her a conformity. She 
did not live.up to some notions that 
we held about scholarship and person- 
ality gains. My expectations, for in- 
stance, were that she would stay in 
school, summers and regular sessions; 
that she should get her degree in 
education; that she would find a posi- 
tion, teach, and pay back some of the 
scholarship aid she had received. My 
expectations for her were the same as 
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those for Joan, who, as you can see, is 
fulfilling them. 

But Bernie is different. She is a 
“free wheeler.” The blows dealt her 
in life—and her rebound after each 
blow—have made her a free operator. 
And I tell myself that my expectations 
of her were all out of bounds. 

The citing of the two cases—in brief 
—makes some provision for our con- 
struction of a set of postulates relating 
to the possibility of our effecting 
changes in behavior. I venture to 
postulate that the student is likely to 
be influenced by an individual 


1. with whom he/she has some fre- 
quency of contact, 

2. with whom there is @ longer 
rather than a shorter acquaintanceship 
or working relationship, 

3. who is near at hand (easily ac- 
cessible) when the weight of a prob- 
lem is first felt, 

4. who “makes something come 


true,” who “opens doors,” who pro- 
vides a new view or a new insight con- 
cerning the world about him, 

5. who touches some latent or dor- 
mant quality, some inactive or sleep- 
ing ability . . . some inner part of the 
individual about which he may be un- 
aware, 

6. who is supportive of his “self- 
concept” (his picture of himself) 
rather than one who destroys that con- 
cept, 

7. who talks his own language—or 
a language he or she wishes to talk, 

8. who reflects the climate of the 
whole institution—one who is “in tune 
with his surroundings.” 

And finally, contingent upon all 
this, the student is more likely to be 
influenced if individuals upon a given 
campus work in combination: the 
whole institution for or with the whole 
student biologically, socially, intellec- 
tually, psychologically, spiritually 
united. 





Convention Exhibits 


The Exhibits Chairman invites all NAWDC members to contribute materials for the 
NAWDC booth at the Convenzion. Printed literature representing all types of schools is 
desired, such as: all-college handbooks; high school and junior high school handbooks; AWS 
and Panhellenic handbooks; orientation handbooks at all educational levels; handbooks for 
social chairmen and other student officers; materials on residence halls; any other unique 
or interesting publications of your student body. 

Materials should be sent during the month of February to the Chairman: Miss Gladys 
E. Koepke, Director of Student Affairs for Women, University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo, 








Blamed if You Do and Blamed if You es 


W. L. TOMPKINS 


In the newspaper world there has 
been circulating a statement which 
goes something like this: 


If we print jokes, people say we 
are silly, 

If we don’t, they say we are too 
serious. 

If we clip things from other papers, 
we are too lazy to write them 
ourselves, 

If we don’t, we are stuck on our 
own stuff. 

If we stick close to the job all day, 
we ought to be out hunting the 
news, 

If we go out and try to hustle, we 
ought to be on the job in the 
office. 

If we don’t print contributions, we 
don’t appreciate true genius, 

If we do print them, our paper is 
filled with junk. 

If we make a change in the other 
fellow’s write up, we are too 
critical, 

If we don’t, we’re asleep. 


My past experience in student person- 
nel work makes me very much aware 
of the fact that you women deans and 
counselors often find yourselves in the 
same position as a newspaper; you are 
“blamed if you do and blamed if you 
don’t.” Your situation might be de- 
scribed like this: 


*Address to Missouri Association of Women Deans 
and Counselors, April 6, 1957, Missouri Valley Col- 
lege. 
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If we try to go to all the school 
social functions, we’re trying to 
win a popularity contest, 

If we don’t, we’re snobbish and un- 
democratic. 

If we suspend a student from school 
for disciplinary reasons, we are 
too rough on him, 

If we don’t suspend him, we are too 
easy on him. 

If we give students responsibility, 
we are allowing them to take over 
the school, 

If we don’t, we are smothering their 
leadership potential. 

If we try to help teachers under- 
stand student individual differ- 
ences, we are coddling and being 
anti-intellectual, 

If we don’t we are not upholding 
the personnel point of view. 

If we try to be responsible for our 
students’ conduct 24 hours a day, 
we are taking our jobs too seri- 
ously, 

If we don’t attempt to control stu- 
dents’ behavior at least during 
their waking hours, we are asked 
why we allowed them to get into 
trouble. 

Before I suggest how I think stu- 
dent personnel people can survive this 
position of being “blamed if they do 
and blamed if they don’t,” I feel it 


is necessary to paint a further picture 


of those engaged in student personnel 
work. My qualifications are that I 
have been through the paces in the 
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dean of men’s office in two schools and 
feel that I am at the present time at 
least indirectly involved in student 
personnel work. As a friend of mine 
put it, “I’ve not only been there, but 
I’ve stayed all night.” Once you have 
been in student personnel work, it is 
difficult to divorce yourself from it. 
And so you’ll have to forgive me if I 
feel compelled to use the first person 
plural in talking with you. I may 
actually, however, be more in the posi- 
tion described by the little boy who 
was asked to define agriculture. He 
said, “‘Agriculture is something like 
farming, only farming is doing it.” 
You people are doing it. We seem to 
have a warm and permissive atmos- 
phere here, and so I shall do my best 
to take advantage of the climate of 
complete acceptance and speak to you 
in all frankness. 

You will remember that before sug- 
gesting how those in student person- 
nel work can survive, I felt it neces- 
sary to paint a further picture of 
people engaged in student personnel 
work. What are you like and how do 
you behave in your work? Certainly 
one of the advantages of belonging to 
an organization like the Missouri As- 
sociation of Women Deans and Coun- 
selors is to get away from your offices 
long enough to take a more objective 
look at yourselves and how you oper- 
ate. 

First I would say that we tend to 
engage in feverish activity, rushing 
from one appointment to another, re- 
sponding to one demand after another, 
and in general trying to please those 
whom we serve. Moreover, in our 
contacts with our students, we some- 
times find ourselves so pressed with 
problems that we may resort to doing 


what was credited to one dean of 
women who said to an assistant, “Go 
see what Jane is doing and tell her to 
stop.” Along with our tendency to 
get involved in activities at a feverish 
pitch, there is a temptation to bury 
ourselves in routine—so many reports, 
so many signatures, so many meetings, 
so many people to see—all of some 
value. We can go home at night ex- 
hausted, having spent our entire time 
doing the things any $40 a week clerk 
probably could do better. Recently I 
heard a dean express this same concern 
by saying that he felt his title should 
be “Dean of Administrivia.” 

Another very real temptation of ours 
is to be more concerned about our own 
feelings and rights and status and 
those of our school rather than about 
the young people with whom we are 
privileged to work. It is not always 
easy, is it, for us to keep our own diffi- 
culties and feelings from overshadow- 
ing those which confront our young 
men and women today. It is the rare 
woman dean or counselor who has not 
had her feelings hurt because of a 
gross lack of appreciation by students 
or school administrators of her pet 
project or promotion. Most student 
personnel people eventually recover 
from such distractions, although the 
rate of recovery varies. 

Having described some of our 
temptations and tendencies, I would 
like to make three suggestions for sur- 
viving our temptations and our posi- 
tion of being “blamed if we do and 
blamed if we don’t.” 


We Need to Understand What 
We Are Trying to Do 


In my opinion, one of the best ways 
to live with the criticism which is 
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bound to come our way no matter 
what we do is to have a clear under- 
standing of what we in student person- 
nel work are trying to do. We need 
to examine the assumptions underly- 
ing our feverish activity. We need to 
understand where student personnel 
work fits in the total scheme of edu- 
cation. Is it a side show or does it have 
a place in the main tent? The student 
personnel person’s conception of his 
job as educator unifies his specific 
functions, influencing their direction 
and quality. Education deals with 
human growth—in mind, spirit, char- 
acter, and effective behavior—and 
every part of the student’s education 
can be made to serve this end. Thus 
when a counselor recognizes the indi- 
viduality of students, their need for 
exercise of initiative, freedom of choice 
and progressive self-dependence, this 
is a part of education and not a side 
show. 

Yes, we need a clear, true vision of 
what we are trying to do. Seldom do 
we tell with pride the number of eve- 
ning hours we have sat alone with our 
thoughts to appraise objectively the 
worthiness of the things we have done. 
Harold Blake Walker, minister of the 
First Presbyterian Church in Evan- 
ston, Illinois, tells of the little girl 
who remarked, “Mother, I’ve had 
such a happy time today.” “Really,” 
her mother answered, “what made 
today different from yesterday?” The 
child thought a moment, and re- 
sponded, “Yesterday my thoughts 
pushed me around and today I pushed 
my thoughts around.” Your member- 
ship in professional organizations like 
the Missouri Association of Women 
Deans and Counselors can help you 


clarify the true vision of what you are 
trying to do. 


We Need to Educate Top 
Admimistrators as to What We 
Are Trying to Do 


Realizing that they are going to be 
“blamed if they do and blamed if they 
don’t,” those engaged in student per- 
sonnel work should not only have the 
confidence of knowing what they are 
trying to do, but also make sure their 
superintendents of schools and their 
principals and their college academic 
deans and presidents understand the 
place of student personnel work. The 
student personnel movement is rela- 
tively new on the educational scene 
and has not yet completely sold itself 
in the eyes of some school administra- 
tors. I am wondering, for example, 
how many of your bosses have written 
a clear-cut job description or definition 
of duties for you. Not too many, I 
would suspect, because in many schools 
the work of a personnel dean is an 
accumulation of activities rather than 
a planned part of an educational 
scheme. I fear that to many school ad- 
ministrators, as well as teachers, the 
student personnel movement repre- 
sents an anti-intellectual movement. 
Actually, student personnel people 
came into the picture to personalize 
education, not to make it anti-intellec- 
tual. In my opinion, those engaged in 
student personnel work are going to 
have to take the initiative and educate 
top administrators as to what student 
personnel workers are trying to do 
and how their function fits into the 
total educational scheme. I believe 
top administrators will appreciate any 
clarification you can bring to them. 
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The specialist often cannot talk to 
those outside his specialty because they 
cannot understand him, and he cannot 
understand them. To illustrate the 
point here, may I say we must avoid 
structuring our pervasiveness on a con- 
tinnum whose eclecticism may rein- 
force a therapeutic defensiveness. Such 
a conglomeration of “buzz words” 
would frighten any school administra- 
tor. Emerson said, “It is a luxury to 
be understood.” I think I can further 
illustrate my point by the story of the 
young man and woman who were 
thinking of marriage and who felt they 
should talk things over so that there 
would be no misunderstanding be- 
tween them. In the course of their 
frank discussion, the young man said, 
“T should tell you I am a somnambu- 
list.” “That’s okay,” the young lady 
said. “You can go to your church and 
P’ll go to mine.” 


We Need to Avoid Taking 
Ourselves Too Seriously 


Recognizing that women deans and 
counselors are going to be “blamed if 
they do and blamed if they don’t,” 
and realizing the need for more clearly 
defining the student personnel func- 
tion and then interpreting it to school 
administrators, there is another sug- 
gestion I would make for the well- 
being and survival of people engaged 
in student personnel work. I am sug- 


gesting that we need to stop taking 
ourselves too seriously. Isn’t it a fact 
that we get so involved in helping 
other people with their problems 
and their progress that we sometimes 
neglect to apply to our own lives that 
which we know contributes to sound 
mental health? I feel that student 
personnel people, because of their sin- 
cere interest in helping others, some- 
times get the feeling that they are 
indispensable. All one has to do, of 
course, to find out that he is really not 
indispensable is to be called away for 
a while and find when he returns that 
things went along smoothly without 
him and that some of the problems 
had pretty much solved themselves. 

In bringing to a close my remarks 
to you members of the Missouri As- 
sociation of Women Deans and Coun- 
selors, I would say: Ah yes, you’re 
“blamed if you do and blamed if you 
don’t,” but through it all you as work- 
ers in student personnel are important 
both as a group and as individuals. 
You win more students than you lose. 
You play a most vital part in the for- 
mation and total education of our 
country’s young men and women. You 
make a significant contribution, also, 
as you make it possible for your col- 
leagues in the classroom to do a better 
job of helping young people develop 
to the fullness of their potentialities 
as human beings. 





The U.S. Office of Education reports that a total of 3,068,000 students enrolled in 1,890 
college and universities early last fall, an increase of 4.1 percent over the 2,947,000 who 


enrolled in the fall of 1956. 





Personnel Proverbs” 


DORIS M. SEWARD 


A proverb is a guide from experi- 
ence, a wise observation, or as the dic- 
tionary terms it, “a sentence expressing 
practical wisdom.” No one of us 
would pretend to have some special 
wisdom but from time to time certain 
maxims seem to be distilled from the 
daily round of crises, complicated 
interrelationships, routine tasks of our 
jobs. Some of these handy touch- 
stones in the flurry of our days may 
serve to give us better perspective over 
the myriad details of personnel work. 


“The work is never done.” 


We never get everything finished, 
never have a clean, clear desk, with 
every job and problem completed. 
Part of this aspect is in the nature of 
our work itself. We explain reason- 
able procedures to one group; in a 
year another group comes along and 
we start over. Part of our work, also, 
is with an age group which has transi- 
tion problems in our culture and as 
long as we work with the age group 
we will be involved in the transitional 
adjustments. For example, the older 
adolescent has strong heterosexual 
interests, strong desire for social ap- 
proval by his peers, ambivalence about 
independence from the family. The 
situations growing out of these condi- 
tions are never settled as long as we 
deal with a changing population con- 


*A talk given at the luncheon meeting of the Ten- 
nessee Association of Women Deans and Counselors. 
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stant in age range. “The work is never 
done.” So what do we do? We get 
away from it occasionally. We come 
to deans’ meetings, knowing we will 
be refreshed and reassured by our col- 
leagues, and knowing we will do a 
better job from having been away. 
Maybe this proverb can help us come 
away from our jobs without guilt feel- 
ings—and we may be humble enough 
to learn that the world won’t stop be- 
cause we were not at our desks. 


“Beware: it is easier to say “No?” 


We must beware of this truth, for 
all too often in administrative work 
with students the line of least effort is 
to say “no.” “May I have a late per- 
mission?” “No.” “May I go to see my 
fiance in Nashville Tuesday?” “No.” 
“May I change my class schedule?” 
“No, dear, if I let you, I would have 
to let all the others. The class rolls are 
made up. The deadline is passed. Run 
along.” It is easier to say “No”—but 
as personnel workers we need to be 
alert always to the possibility and 
reasonableness of saying “yes.” A girl 
wants to bring her horse to school. 
This may be unusual; is it impossible? 
A girl wants to train with the men’s 
diving squad for Olympic competi- 
tions. This presents some problems in 
arrangements. Can they be overcome? 
Any automaton can administer rules 
and regulations if there are to be no 
exceptions. One role of the personnel 
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administrator is to judge when to 
modify, to adjust, to waive a rule. This 
is difficult; it takes careful, intelligent 
consideration. It is also risky, for we 
can be wrong or can be termed capri- 
cious. However, such administration is 
vital to our work with individuals. “It 
is easier to say ‘no’—so beware.” 


“Two Heads Can Think of More 
Angles Than One” 


Students have long since mastered 
this truth. We as personnel adminis- 
trators would do well to consider it. 
Sometimes there is the tendency to 
decide matters by ourselves, to an- 
nounce, to apply the decision. We say 
it saves time, we know more about it, 
we are willing to be responsible for it. 
Anyway, our secret voice says that in 
a group somebody else might vote us 
down. The horrible truth exists that 
we may not be right. We have the atti- 
tude that we say that we prefer “free, 
open discussions” and perhaps add 
under our breath, “which will show 
our view to be correct.” Of course, we 
soon learn that the slower, careful 
democratic process gets more lasting 
results in terms of full understanding 
and support, but do we also realize 
that the slow, careful democratic proc- 
ess also usually turns out to be a better 
procedure than we alone could devise? 
If we truly accept this, we will not ap- 
proach student groups with the ma- 
nipulative, clever attitude of “Ill let 
them think they thought of it them- 
selves;” but rather we will say, “Let’s 
all consider this together.” “Two 
heads can think of more angles than 
one.” Students have good ideas and 
suggestions, and also have valuable 
insight into the decisions which con- 
cern us all. Their contribution should 


not be underestimaied in intelligent, 
responsible administration. We need 
also perhaps to remember that our 
basic goal is to release each student 
into his fullest potential and that our 
emphasis must necessarily often be on 
process rather than on the project 
which is produced. This philosophy 
in our work may even make us more 
popular, but this comment leads to 
a fourth proverb. 


“You can’t be liked by all.” 


This proverb was called to my mind 
by a head resident who said, “If I feel 
I’m not liked by every girl, I’ll leave” 
—and so she did. It is just not in the 
cards for us to win a popularity con- 
test, and for several reasons. First, 
for some students we are a parental 
symbol, against which some are cur- 
rently rebelling. No matter what we 
do or say, we won’t get through to 
them. Secondly, for some we arouse an 
unexplainable antipathy. They don’t 
know why. Possibly we remind them 
of someone they have not liked before. 
This is a human relations hazard not 
limited to youth alone. Thirdly, our 
popularity will rise and fall with the 
same individual students, depending 
on passing circumstances. Lastly, 
there is always the probability of being 
identified with an unpopular, un- 
remedied condition—the rise in tu- 
ition, library books that are in the 
bindery, legal limitations on drinking 
before the age of 18. All of this is 
hard; we like to be liked and perhaps 
women suffer especially in this regard. 
But, of course, it is not all hostility 
and rejection. We are nice people. 
People like us; we like them. Even 
those who reject us from time to time 
may still have esteem and understand- 
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ing for us. We don’t essentially seek 
to be loved, but instead to give love; 
we don’t seek our own happiness but 
strive to provide greater happiness. 
However, it just seems more appropri- 
ate to say, “You can’t be liked by all,” 
a comforting thought when you are 
considering packing your bag and go- 
ing to work in a salted nut factory 
away from it all. 


“Don’t sign up for every contest.” 


Asa group, women personnel work- 
ers tend to be interested in Making 
Things Right, in Improvement, in 
Correcting Situations, in the Imple- 
mentation of Principle. This is com- 
mendable, but sometimes leads into 
contests where we don’t know all the 
rules or circumstances. We may need 
to leave some battles for other people, 
even though this is a difficult decision 
to make; sometimes every complaint 
seems our province. A student comes 
to us to say a professor mumbles. Do 
we tell the college dean or do we ask 
her to see the dean or do we try to 
arrange for her to sit on the front row 
or tell her to compare notes with other 
students—or forget it. The complaint 
comes that the boys on the cheer- 
leading squad wear sloppy jeans on 
out of town trips. Do we worry with 
this? The scheduling of the auditor- 
ium is done by the English department 
and seemingly the debate class practice 
is constantly hampered. Do we get 
into it? There is no one answer. It 
just seems probably wiser not to enter 
every contest. We may get termed 
a constant warrior. We may get too 


noisy. We may get too discouraged. 
One dean says she never speaks in 
meetings if items seem to be proceed- 
ing in a way she thinks advisable. 
She runs the risk of being negative 
when she does not speak, but this 
hasn’t proved to be so. She is known 
as a thoughtful, calm commentator; 
not a constant motion-seconder. 
“Don’t sign up for every contest.” 


“We build for the future.” 


Our last proverb means we often 
do not see the immediate results of 
our work as we deal with nurturing 
attitudes and standards in the present 
for future application. This some- 
times makes us vague in interpreting 
what in the world we are doing in our 
busy, busy days. Who can see a value 
instilled? Who can touch a step to- 
ward maturity? Who can measure a 
student’s increased courage for life? 
We build for the future. We may 
never know how it all came out. Did 
we really help? Did we do the right 
thing? We will not often know. May- 
be it doesn’t matter much what we did 
—and yet we know it does. We know 
if we did not do some of these things, 
they would not get done at all— the 
emergency loan, the talk with the 
mother, the trip to the student confer- 
ence that can change a life. We choose 
to be “helpers of mankind;” we have 
faith and complete trust in our assign- 
ment, doubting only in terms of our 
frailties, our ignorance, our imperfec- 
tions—and using occasionally a prov- 
erb to help us along the way. 





A State Association’s Evaluation Workshop 


MARY C. PATTON 


A pioneering effort in self-evalu- 
ation was recently carried out by the 
New York State Association of Deans 
and Guidance Personnel. In terms of 
techniques employed and results ob- 
tained, the experience seemed a most 
profitable one, and it was thought that 
a breif report of the processes might 
be of interest to other associations 
throughout the country. 

Traditionally the New York State 
Association has been active in research 
and publications, with primary em- 
phasis on the annual convention held 
in various parts of the state. As the 
Association has developed, there has 
been a growing feeling among the 
officers and executive committee that 
it should do more to meet the needs of 
members than could be accomplished 
in an annual convention. 

Regional workshops were sug- 
gested, but before initiating any pro- 
gram, the need for a thorough self- 
analysis of the Association was indi- 
cated. Accordingly, the officers and 
several members of the executive com- 
mittee met at the home of the presi- 
dent, Helen Brickell, in late Decem- 
ber of 1956 to lay plans for an evalu- 
ation workshop, at which members 
would take a critical look at the whole 
organization and set its sights for the 
future. This same group met at 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity last spring to complete arrange- 
ments for the workshop meeting and 
set final dates. Invitations to attend 


the workshop were sent to all mem- 
bers who had served on any commit- 
tees during the president’s two year 
term of office. There were 36 final 
acceptances, representing personnel 
workers in secondary schools, colleges, 
technical institutes, and all institutions 
under the State University system. 

On the first week end in October, 
this workshop group met at Teachers 
College, with Gordon Klopf, vice 
president of the Association, acting as 
chairman. The group’s first task was 
to take a searching look at the Associ- 
ation and to attempt to find answers 
to such questions as: What has this 
Association done in the past? Where 
do we stand at present? How can we 
better meet the critical needs of edu- 
cation in the future? 

It became apparent, as discussion 
progressed, that the Association’s 
uniqueness lay in its diversity of mem- 
bership, which includes both men and 
women, school and college counselors, 
deans of students, college admissions 
officers, directors of residence halls, 
and representatives of industry 
throughout the state. The question 
which naturally followed was how best 
to ultilize this unique feature and the 
unusual potentiality of the Association 
to meet better the needs of its mem- 
bers and of education today. 

Following luncheon, the group re- 
organized into four sub-groups to con- 
sider ways and means by which an- 
swers to this question might be found. 
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At the end of the discussion period, 
all participants re-convened to hear 
reports from the recorder in each of 
the various groups. As the reports were 
given, a rather clear picture began to 
emerge of three definite areas to which 
the Association would need to turn its 
attention in laying plans for the future. 
These were (1) communication and 
public relations, (2) program and 
structure, and (3) research. 

At the Sunday meeting the group 
again subdivided for intensive con- 
sideration of these three areas, and 
were asked by the workshop chairman 
to make specific and definite sugges- 
tions, arranged, if possible, in priority 
order, for both immediate and long- 
range planning. When the final re- 
ports and recommendations of these 
three groups were given, it was ap- 
parent that the Association was pre- 
pared to present specific and concrete 


suggestions for improving aspects of 
communication and public relations, 
program and structure, and research. 
Implementation of these recommen- 
dations will be attempted at the next 
annual conference of the Association 
in November and in the more distant 
future. 

By progressing from general con- 
siderations, freely given, to specific 
recommendations for action, the As- 
sociation has employed an effective 
approach to practical problems. Par- 
ticipants in this pilot workshop gener- 
ally agreed that the outcomes of their 
two-day deliberations should result in 
a stronger Association with a broader 
base, more opportunities for member- 
ship participation, and a more clearly 
defined interpretation of its role in 
relation to other professional Associ- 
ations and to the critical needs of edu- 
cation. 





Pre-registration material for the St. Louis Convention has been mailed to all paid-up 
members of NAWDC this month. Prompt completion of the forms and their return to 
the appropriate addresses in St. Louis will facilitate the handling of Convention registra- 
tion and will make it easier for you when you arrive. 

Please note that the hotel room reservation form is to be sent to the Hotels Convention 
Reservation Bureau, NAWDC, 911 Locust Street, Room 406, St. Louis 1, Mo. 

Pre-registration for the Convention itself, as well as Interest Group preferences, should 
be mailed to Mrs, Catherine W. Eames, Assistant Dean of Women, Washington Univer- 


sity, St. Louis 5, Mo. 














“The Voices of Experience” 


To help future chairmen plan still 
more effective meetings, former pro- 
gram chairmen have contributed their 
experience. They have called to mind 
specific features of programs which 
stand out in their minds as unusually 
successful. Here are descriptions of 
such programs which they have sent 
in to the Journal: 

Bessie B. Collins, an experienced 
program chairman, gave the follow- 
ing evaluation: 

“Program chairmen are constantly 
in need of suggestions, especially ‘re- 
fined’ suggestions. By this I mean 
that the kind of information which 
you propose would indicate that these 
programs had been evaluated as help- 
ful and successful. Therefore, I feel 
that an issue of the Journal which 
would include such information would 
be welcome. 

“In reviewing the program of the 
1954 Convention of the National As- 
sociation of Women Deans and Coun- 
selors, I have chosen to report the 
session on ‘The 1954 Occupational 
Outlook for Women.’ The program 
included a general introduction to the 
occupational outlook given by Mar- 
guerite W. Zapoleon, Special Assist- 
ant for Occupational Outlook Service, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S. De- 
partment of Labor, Washington, D. 
C. Then a comment was made for 
students in higher education by Pa- 
tricia F. Coulter, Student Placement 
Officer, the George Washington Uni- 
versity, and one likewise for students 
in secondary schools by Evelyn Mur- 


ry, Employment Counseling Special- 
ist, U. S. Employment Service, De- 
partment of Labor, Washington, D. 
C. This introductory part of the pro- 
gram set the stage for the roundtable 
discussions which were designed ¢o 
give specific information regarding 
various fields of work. 
“1, Manufacturing and service in- 
dustries 
Education 
Government service 
Health services 
Natural sciences, mathematics, 
and engineering 
Finance, accounting, and new op- 
portunities in clerical work 

7. Opportunities in store and sales- 

work 
8. Transportation and communica- 
tions industries 

9. Social sciences and social work 
10. Writing, law, and library work 
11. Non-writing arts 
12. Home economics. 
There was mimeographed material 
supplied by the consultants. Follow- 
ing the convention, people spoke and 
wrote about the effectiveness of this 
program. They felt that the informa- 
tion given was presented in a clear and 
interesting manner by the participants. 

“Tt seems to me that this kind of 
program may be repeated from time 
to time in accord with the changes in 
the occupational fields, as it has an ap- 
peal to those who work with young 
people.” 
Doris M. Seward, a former pro- 

gram chairman for the annual conven- 
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tion of the NAWDC, wrote of a panel 
discussion which she thought of im- 
mediately: 

“A panel presentation was designed 
for new members of the Association to 
introduce them to outstanding person- 
ages of the Association who had dis- 
played particular wisdom in their 
years of work. The title of the panel 
was ‘If I Were Beginning Again,’ and 
the five speakers had been asked to 
tell a few things from their experience 
that they thought would be especially 
helpful to neophytes. The program 
proved to be unusually successful per- 
haps because of these features: 

“1, The persons asked to partici- 
pate were already well known and the 
audience was eager to hear from each 
of them. 

“2. The presentations were in- 
formal, chatty, and almost intimate 
in their content. 

“3. The audience itself was re- 
stricted to persons who had been for 
one year or less in their present per- 
sonnel position. This restriction per- 
haps gave some feeling of privilege 
and selection that contributed to the 
enthusiasm. 

“4. The persons speaking felt ful- 
ly at home in their topic and seemed 
glad to have the opportunity to talk 
with the group. They had had to 
make no preparation but took their 
clues in some cases from the preceding 
speaker. This added spontaneity to 
the proceedings. 

“5. The material presented could 
be directly applied to the needs and 
experiences of the listeners. 

“This program item has since been 
used in several other places. For ex- 
ample, at Purdue University a group 
of sophomore women were asked to 


talk with freshman students who were 
going through sorority rush. The 
sophomore women phrased their com- 
ments on ‘What I Would Do if I 
Were Beginning Again as a Freshman 
in Rush.’ A simliar program was staged 
at the Kentucky Deans Association 
this fall when some of the women 
with years of successful experience 
shared their wisdom with members of 
the entire Association.” 

Dorothy M. Lambert described 
certain features of the 1956 Conven- 
tion of the Pennsylvania Association 
of Deans of Women as follows: 

“The most effective meeting was 
the presentation of the play, ‘The Ins 
and Outs,’ and the handling of the 
discussion following it. The opportu- 
nity to see a technique in action and to 
ask questions concerning the content 
and the method was particularly ap- 
preciated by our group. 

“The workshop session was also 
popular. For this, the committee had 
provided a list of questions, suggested 
by the members to stimulate thinking. 

“Forms were used to evaluate the 
program as a whole, and a conflict was 
indicated between continuity of theme, 
which was ‘Human Relations’ and too 
structured a program providing insuf- 
ficient free time.” 

Florence Anderson, of the Con- 
necticut Association of Deans of 
Women, emphasized the importance 
of timeliness in her appraisal of the 
1957 fall meeting of the Association. 
As an example, she mentioned the ad- 
dress given by Miss Mary Evans 
Chase, Vice-President and Dean of . 
Admission at Wellesley College. 
Miss Chase outlined the problems fac- 
ing college admissions officials, such as 
the multiple applications to college 
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that high school graduates write and 
the difficulty in identifying the good 
student whose potential is unknown. 
Generally speaking, she said, there are 
enough colleges for the increasing 
number of students but many apply 
only to the better known colleges. 
Miss Chase made a plea for more 
communication between secondary 
schools and colleges. 

Alice E. Jones, as president and 
chairman of the program committee 
of the Illinois Association of Deans of 
Women, in 1956 helped develop a 
program employing a consultant, 


which was received very enthusias- 
tically. Miss Jones describes the con- 
sultant’s contribution as follows: 
“We wished to try the plan of hav- 
ing a consultant who would work very 
closely with us during the three days 


of our meeting, and were fortunate in 
securing an outstanding person, Eu- 
nice Carmichael Roberts of Indiana 
University, to serve in this capacity. 

“Our theme, ‘The Dean Reflects,’ 
was used to develop three phases of 
our thinking: 

“<1, What we, as deans, must bring 
to our professional life as we enter it 

“2. What factors contribute to our 
professional growth 

“3. What are the implications for 
us today as we look ahead. 

“Mrs. Roberts, as our keynote 
speaker, opened the convention with 
the topic, ‘Who Should Be a Dean 
and How?’ This opening speech was 


followed by two college and three 
high school discussion groups, each 
with a previously designated leader. 
They considered questions raised by 
Mrs. Roberts and suggested by the 
conference theme. 

“The banquet speaker spoke on a 
problem of special concern to deans 
today, ‘The Mental Health of Stu- 
dents.’ 

“Our consultant, Mrs. Roberts, 
gave the final luncheon address. The 
title, ‘Implications for the Next Dec- 
ade,’ shows its place in our theme. 

“Important factors which contrib- 
uted to making the meeting one of 
unique value to us were: 

“The preliminary contacts made 
between Mrs. Roberts and the discus- 
sion leaders. The program chairman’s 
job was, through correspondence, to 
interpret the theme to these people 
and to stimulate interchange of ideas. 
Mrs. Roberts and the group leaders 
also had an hour together at the be- 
ginning of the convention to clarify 
and stimulate the thinking further. 

“The role of the consultant. As 
keynote speaker, as liaison between 
the group leaders, as observer and 
‘listener-in’ at the group meetings, 
Mrs. Roberts was able to bring special 
impact and meaning to us in her clos- 
ing address, which gave our conven- 
tion program a meaningful unity. 

“The personal relations through in- 
formal contacts with the consultant 
over a three-day period gave depth 
and reality to our conference.” 





University and College Exchange 


JANE BERRY 


Have You Considered College Teaching? 


All of us working in the field of ed- 
ucation are constantly reminded of a 
present and projected shortage of per- 
sons available for teaching positions 
in higher education. Popular maga- 
zines and daily papers feature the fact. 
Professional journals currently devote 
columns to the nature and ramifica- 
tions of the problem. Special meet- 
ings are being held to stimulate con- 
cern and action in this area. Admin- 
istrators of higher education are in- 
creasingly reminded of the dilemmas 
posed by the decreasing availability of 
personnel for college and university 
staff positions. Truly, the issue is one 
for broad concern. 

Someone has suggested that we in 
the profession might do more to stim- 
ulate selected individuals to prepare 
for a career in college teaching. Pon- 
dering this suggestion one day last 
term, I decided to discuss the subject 
of careers in college teaching with sev- 
eral individuals currently enrolled in 
the education courses I was teaching 
at the time. Accordingly, I selected a 
number of women students who met 
the following general criteria: (1) 
demonstrated ability in course subject 
matter, (2) possessed high grade av- 
erage in college work thus far com- 
pleted, (3) showed evidence of su- 
perior ability in both oral and written 
expression, (4) possessed personality 
characteristics frequently mentioned 


as desirable for the teaching profes- 
sion, and (5) displayed concern for 
one or more of the major issues in 
American education today. 

Informal interviews were sched- 
uled with these students. Representa- 
tive responses to the question: Have 
you considered college teaching? and 
certain background data for individual 
interviewees are reported as follows: 


Rose G. 
Senior 


Age 34 


Married to Protestant 
minister—four chil- 
dren 

Has achieved As in all 
college courses 


Education 
major 


“T would be very interested in col- 
lege teaching, but would not think 
of it. Finances are prohibitive. I have 
had enough difficulty getting money 
together for my B.A. I will have to 
go ahead with plans to teach in public 
school. You know I will be ready to 
take a job in the fall.” 


Sally S. 
Junior 
Age 19 


Unmarried 

Scholarly student 
(dean’s list) 

Always reading be- 
yond class require- 
ments 


Education 
major 


“T never thought about it. It does 
make me think. I am tutoring a girl 
in eighth grade math now. It is most 
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satisfying. I like math. I am planning 
to be married. I am interested in go- 
ing on for my master’s but everyone 
tells me I should get some practical 
experience first. I just never thought 
about teaching on the college level.” 


Helen O. 
Senior 
Age 20 


English major 
Excellent college rec- 


ord 


“Tt is interesting that you should 
ask me about college teaching. Yes, I 
have thought about it. But you know 
I am going to be married after gradu- 
ation in June. My husband will have 
three years of Divinity School, and I 
will have to take a teaching job to 
help. I do want my master’s and I 
think I might get it with the idea of 
going on to prepare for college teach- 


ing. But we want children and will 
just have to see how it all works out.” 


Ellen F. 
Senior 
Age 43 
Sociology 
major 


Married to engineer— 
three children 

Very capable student 

No concrete vocational 
plans 


“Well, I never thought about it. 
You know I had been out of school a 
good many years before coming back 
to get this degree. I don’t have to 
work, but I am interested. Would I 
really like teaching? Maybe I should 
consider substituting in the public 
schools and find out.” 


Shirley C. 
Senior 
Age 35 
Education 
major 


Married to business- 
man—two children 

Previous teaching ex- 
perience in elemen- 
tary school 


“You know I do like teaching read- 
ing to adults. I am not too interested 
in going over the identical subject 
matter year after year as you do in 
elementary school curriculum. It’s 
not that I don’t like children—just 
that I find working with adults more 
stimulating. My husband is willing 
to pay for additional college or uni- 
versity work. I have considered tak- 
ing some library science courses and 
trying to prepare for a position in a 
school library. I am definitely going 
to continue in school. What do you 
think about the universities in this 
area? Would it be better to transfer 
for advanced work?” 

As is evident, none of the students 
interviewed had given much if any 
thought to a career of college teach- 
ing. It seemed apparent in several 
cases that the idea—although new— 
was an intriguing one. The two stu- 
dents hampered by financial consid- 
erations seemed to regret the fact. 
The possibility of teaching in a junior 
college was mentioned to all inter- 
viewees. None had given any previ- 
ous consideration to the possibilities 
in this area. 

What are we as deans and coun- 
selors doing about this problem? Are 
we making the most of our vocational 
conferences and casual conversations 
to develop an awareness on the part 
of superior students of opportunities 
in the field of higher education? It 
would seem that we might in the next 
few years play a valuable role in en- 
couraging certain of our more talented 
people to investigate and consider ca- 
reers as college and junior college 
teachers. 





Book Routes 


MERIBETH E. CAMERON 


D. Louise Sharp answers the question— 
Why Teach'—which is the title of her re- 
cently published book by summoning both the 
living and the dead to give testimony to the 
value of the teaching profession. Here are 
statements from, among many others, Mary 
Ellen Chase, Paul Hoffman, Helen Keller, 
Yehudi Menuhin, Margaret Chase Smith, and 
Adlai Stevenson as well as quotations from 
students and teachers of the past, such as Lao- 
tse and Erasmus. Ai a time when teachers are 
as badly needed as they have been undervalued 
in this country, this is a heartening book. New 
Directions in Teacher Education? by Paul 
Woodring is an interim report on the experi- 
mental programs in the training and recruit- 
ment of teachers sponsored by the Fund for 
the Advancement of Education. Mr. Wood- 
ring, already well known for his Le?#’s Talk 
Sense About Our Schools, puts these experi- 
ments in context by indicating the sources 
from which our teachers have come and de- 
scribing objectively the long drawn-out con- 
troversy between academic scholars and edu- 
cators. The Fund has paid particular atten- 
tion to programs for the education of teachers 
in liberal arts colleges and to fifth-year pro- 
grams, all of which are discussed in this useful 
book. The cold figures about teacher supply 
and demand will be found in a report re- 
printed from the Journal of Teacher Educa- 
tion,> which estimates a net shortage of 
120,000 teachers, notes the reasons for this 
shortage, and suggests ways by which we can 
at least hope to overcome it. 

Recent publications deal with what is to be 
taught and how, as well as with by whom and 
why. Teaching by Television* contains a re- 
port on the WQED “Fifth-Grade Experi- 
ment” launched in Pittsburgh in the fall of 
1955, and in 1956-57 subsidized by the Fund 
for the Advancement of Education. During 
1956-57, 21,000 children have had their to- 
tal instruction in fifth-grade reading, arith- 
metic, social studies, and French in classes 
taught by television and classroom teachers 
working together. From this experiment 
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should come valuable information as to what 
subjects and what students are best dealt with 
by these procedures. Harrison Bullock’s Help- 
ing the Non-Reading Pupil in the Secondary 
School® is concerned with the adolescent who 
is too old for elementary school but still either 
cannot read at all or cannot read certain types 
of subject matter. The many recent changes 
and developments with regard to reading led 
to the appointment of a committee of the Na- 
tional Association for Remedial Teaching 
which, by means of questionnaire, gathered 
information about the many sorts of jobs in 
the area of reading which have taken and are 
taking form. The results of this study can be 
found in Positions in the Field of Reading® 
by Kathryn Dever. The important relation- 
ship between reading ability and desire to re- 
main in school is effectively described by Ruth 
C. Penty in Reading Ability and High School 
Drop-outs." Another aspect of secondary school 
education is surveyed in a recent bulletin® of 
the U.S. Office of Education, which deals with 
the work experience programs, vocational and 
general, remunerative and unpaid, which have 
developed in many high schools. 

The latest in the series of reports by that 
very valuable group, the National Commission 
for the Defense of Democracy Through Edu- 
cation, deals with Gary, Indiana, A Study of 
Some Aspects and Outcomes of a General 
School Survey.® In 1954 the Gary school 
board employed a well-known non-profit re- 
search consultant corporation, which, however, 
did not specialize in educational matters, to 
survey the Gary schools. The report of the sur- 
veying group and the implementation of its 
report led to a situation which the National 
Commission for the Defense of Democracy was 
asked to investigate. Its report contains not 
only judgments on the Gary survey, but very 
wise observations on the survey process in gen- 
eral, which deserve the careful consideration 
of any school system contemplating a survey. 
The role of the school in the community is 
approached in a different but no less effective 
way in Education for Better Living, the 
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first of a contemplated series of yearbooks on 
education around the world to be issued by the 
Office of Education. Each yearbook will take 
a special topic and discuss pertinent develop- 
ments in selected countries. The theme of the 
first volume is “What is being done in many 
parts of the world to use education as a creative 
weapon in the war against instability, at the 
community level?” and the illustrations of this 
theme range from fundamental education in 
Thailand and community schools in Germany 
to the preparation of teaching material in the 
U.S. Bureau of Indian Affairs. In Modern 
Education and Better Human Relations,» 
William H. Kilpatrick, professor emeritus of 
the philosophy of education in Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, states vigorously 
the need for a sort of education which will 
overcome bias and prejudice, insure that 
minorities are not denied their rights, and 
stress the importance of living what is learned. 

As the date at which the war babies will 
reach college comes nearer, discussion of the 
role and problems of our colleges increases in 
volume and, on the whole, rises in quality. 
The Second Report of the President’s Com- 


mittee on Education Beyond the High School’? 
is, of course, one of the most important con- 


tributions to this discussion. The Committee 
faces the fact that the United States is already 
a nation of students, looks forward to the in- 
creasing demand on our facilities for higher 
education which the next fifteen years will 
bring, and then lays down some general propo- 
sitions which every citizen should consider. 
This report can and should be supplemented 
by Higher Education in a Decade of De- 
cision® in which the Educational Policies 
Commission of the National Education Asso- 
ciation and the American Association of School 
Administrators consider such questions as who 
will go to college, what should be taught, who 
will teach, how will policy be made, and how 
will higher education be financed, and come 
up with very thoughtful answers. At this junc- 
ture, it is especially good to have David A. 
Shepherd’s pamphlet on Liberal Education in 
an Industrial Society,* which points out the 
increasing regard for and need of liberal arts 
graduates on the part of American industry. 
The important part which American col- 
leges and universities play in international re- 
lations is recognized and analyzed in recent 
publications. The Report of the Commission 


on Education and International Affairs of the 
American Council on Education!® gives infor- 
mation about the participation of American in- 
stitutions in international education. It com- 
ments that this activity is extensive but hap- 
hazard, with great confusion between govern- 
ment and private programs, and suggests that 
American private institutions should take the 
lead in bringing order out of comparative 
chaos. A government bulletin, American Co- 
operation with Higher Education Abroad'® 
describes the programs of universities and of 
such private organizations as the Rockefeller 
Fund and the Institute of International Edu- 
cation, U. S. government programs such as Ful- 
bright awards, and the activities of interna- 
tional governmental agencies such as UNESCO. 
In 1956 one of the best known “person-to- 
person” programs of international relations, 
the Experiment in International Living, cele- 
brated its twenty-fifth anniversary. Passport to 
Friendship" tells the story of how Donald 
Watt initiated the experiment, and describes 
the experiences of many young Americans and 
of the families in other countries who acted as 
their hosts. The Office of Education has is- 
sued a bibliography’® which lists, country by 
country, 1956 publications in comparative and 
international education. 

Other recent publications deal with other 
matters of importance to colleges and their stu- 
dents. In The Gifted Student and Student 
Personnel Programs in Colleges and Univer- 
sities,4® Edith Stedman reviews the situation 
of gifted students in American universities to- 
day, and reports on a survey of student person- 
nel practices relating to gifted students as car- 
ried on in the west coast colleges and univer- 
sities which are members of the Western Per- 
sonnel Institute. Financial Aid for College 
Students: Graduate” is a directory based on 
questionnaires, which shows what each of 330 
colleges and universities has offered to gradu- 
ate students in fellowships and employment. 
The statistics in Faculty in Institutions of 
Higher Education, November 195571 show 
about 300,000 persons on college faculties, an 
increase of 12.5 per cent over November 1953. 
Useful vocational information about women 
in the federal services can be found in two 
publications of the Women’s Bureau, one a 
brief pamphlet?* which describes the sorts of 
jobs, grades, and salaries held by the half- 
million women who work for the federal gov- 
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ernment, the other a longer report?® giving the 
data on which the briefer statement is based. 
Forty-one states now have certification for 
guidance workers and twelve states for school 
or counseling psychologists: Guidance Workers 
Certification Requirements** gives the neces- 
sary information for each state. 
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Future Conventions 
Foresighted members will want to put these dates on their calendars for NAWDC 


national conventions: 


1959—Cleveland, Ohio, March 18 - 22 
1960—Philadelphia, Penna., April 6-10 
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The Womanpower Project 


A Message from Our President 


Deans and counselors who attended 
the National Convention in San Fran- 
cisco in March, 1957 will remember 
the deep interest aroused by the ad- 
dress on “Women in the Manpower 
Picture” at the joint meeting of the 
College and University Sections. The 
speaker was Dr. Eli Ginzberg, Direc- 
tor of Staff Studies of the National 
Manpower Council. He reported on 
the Council’s recently published book, 
Womanpower, and conducted two 
lively follow-up discussion groups in 
which members of the NAWDC took 
part. 

It is my pleasure to announce that 
this book, Womanpower, will soon be 
mailed to all the members of the Na- 
tional Association of Women Deans 
and Counselors and to certain others 
concerned with the education of high 
school girls and college women. Our 
good fortune has been made possible 
by a grant from the Fund for the Ad- 
vancement of Education. Through 
their generosity and with the assist- 
ance of the National Manpower 
Council a brochure has been prepared 
summarizing the convention discus- 
sions, copies of which will be sent with 
the book. 

We believe that a wide distribution 
of these publications will be valuable 
to us not only as individuals but will 
also provide fruitful material for pro- 


grams of state deans’ associations and 
meetings of other women’s education- 
al organizations. We expect to have 
Dr. Henry David, Executive Direc- 
tor of the National Manpower Coun- 
cil, as a participant in our St. Louis 
Convention program so that discus- 
sion of these urgent problems may be 
continued. We believe that through 
further discussions and study at the 
national and state levels all of us will 
have a broader understanding of the 
problems related to manpower and 
human resources and that our effec- 
tiveness as counselors of women will 
be enhanced. 

We are deeply indebted to Dr. 
Clarence Faust and his associates of 
the Fund for the Advancement of Ed- 
ucation, and to Dr. Henry David of 
the National Manpower Council and 
his colleagues. Among members of 
our own Association special credit 
should go to Professor Kate Hevner 
Mueller and Dean Margaret Fisher 
for their work on this project. I am 
sure that all of us, concerned as we are 
with the education of women and the 
effective utilization of their abilities 
and skills, will want to study the pub- 
lications carefully and contribute to 
further discussion of the important is- 
sues raised therein. 

—KATHERINE A. TowLeE 
President 
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BARBARA CATTON 


Elizabeth Peet, for 40 years Dean 
of Women at Gallaudet College in 
Washington, D. C. before her retire- 
ment in 1950, was present when the 
new dormitory named in her honor 
was dedicated at the College on No- 
vember 26, 1957. The ceremonies 
were a part of the centennial celebra- 
tion of Gallaudet College, the only 
institution of higher learning for the 
deaf in the world. 

Mary W. Sawyer retired in June, 
1957 from her position as Dean of 
Girls at the Brookline (Mass.) High 
School, a position she had held for 
37 years. 

Ethel Cobb-Souza has retired after 
31 years as Dean of Women at the 
College of Marin, Kentfield, Calif. 

Elsbeth Melville, Dean of Women 
at Boston University, has been elected 
president of the National Council of 
Camp Fire Girls. 

After several years of residence in 
Asia and the Near East, Margaret 
McDonald Ward is now Advisor to 
the Guidance Services branch of the 
Bureau of Curriculum Development, 
Pennsylvania State Department of 
Public Instruction. While she was 
abroad Mrs. Ward taught courses in 
guidance and counseling at universi- 
ties in Japan, Thailand, and Egypt, 
as well as in the in-service training 
program of the Thailand Ministry of 
Education. 

R. Kathleen Whetro, Dean of 
Women at the University of Dayton 
(Ohio), was one of a group of women 


in representative positions who were 
guests of the Wright Air Develop- 
ment and Research Bureau at the 
Firepower Demonstration at Eglin 
Air Force Base in Florida on October 
8, 1957. 

NAWDC can claim four members 
of the Board of Directors of the 
American Association of University 
Women in addition to the President, 
Anna L. Rose Hawkes. Serving as 
chairmen of national AAUW com- 
mittees are Kate H. Mueller, Indiana 
University, Education; Meribeth 
Cameron, Mount Holyoke College, 
International Relations; Eunice C. 
Roberts, Indiana University, Stand- 
ards and Recognition of Colleges and 
Universities; and Elizabeth May, 
Wheaton College, Fellowship Pro- 
gram. Two deans are presidents of 
AAUW State Divisions: Jean Lied- 
man of Monmouth College, in IIli- 
nois, and Gladys Hicks, Baylor Uni- 
versity, in Texas. 

Sarah B. Holmes is now Emeritus 
Dean of Women of the University 
of Kentucky. Mrs. Holmes retired 
last August, having been at the Uni- 
versity since 1929—first as Assistant 
Dean of Women and, after 1942, 
Dean of Women. 

Elizabeth Clotworthy, Dean of 
Women at the University of South 
Carolina, has been appointed to the 
Defense Advisory Committee on Wo- ° 
men in the Services. 

Members who have represented the 
Association at national meetings and 
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other educational events in recent 
months are listed below: 

Anne Meierhofer, Dean of Wom- 
en, Illinois Wesleyan University: In- 
auguration of President Robert G. 
Bone of Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity, October 4, 1957. 

Margaret Habein, Dean of the 
College of Arts and Sciences, Univer- 
sity of Wichita: Annual Meeting of 
the American Council on Education, 
Washington, D. C., October 10-11, 
1957. 

Della G. Sealander, Dean, Horace 
Mann Junior High School, Denver: 
Inauguration of President Eugene 
Dawson of Colorado Woman’s Col- 
lege, October 18, 1957. 

Martha L. Hanf, Dean of Girls, 
Hartford (Conn.) Public High 
School: Convocation at St. Joseph 
College, Hartford, October 20, 1957. 

Ruth A. Nailor, Director of Guid- 
ance, Central Bucks High School, 
Doylestown, Pa.: National Council of 
the Girl Scouts of the USA, Philadel- 
phia, November 11-15, 1957. 

Jeanne L. Noble, Assistant Dean of 
Students, Department of Student 
Life, City College of New York: 
Twenty-second Educational Confer- 
ence, sponsored by the Educational 
Records Bureau and the American 
Council on Education, New York, N. 
Y., October 31-November 1, 1957. 


In Memoriam 


Word has been received of the sud- 
den death last summer of Harriet M. 
Allyn, President of the Association 
from 1937 to 1939. Dean Allyn re- 
tired from the position of Academic 
Dean at Mount Holyoke College in 
1948 and at the time of her death was 
living in Los Angeles. 


News from the States 


Three state associations have re- 
cently developed informational hand- 
books or brochures. Ohio’s four-page 
leaflet answers these questions about 
the Ohio Association of Women 
Deans, Administrators, and Coun- 
selors: What Is It? Who Belongs? 
What Does It Do? When Does It 
Meet? The handbook of the New 
York State Association of Deans and 
Guidance Personnel gives a brief his- 
tory of the Association, its past and 
present activities, publications, com- 
mittees, and membership require- 
ments, and lists the names of the past 
presidents with the dates of their 
terms of office. The Pennsylvania As- 
sociation adds to this general structure 
by listing honorary members and in- 
cluding the By-Laws of the Associa- 
tion. 

Another timely tip from Pennsyl- 
vania: At the 1957 meeting in Pitts- 
burgh a questionnaire was distributed 
on which members were asked to 
check committes they would like to 
work on and to list suggestions for 
the PAWDC Bulletin and the annual 
conventions. 

The Arizona Women Deans and 
Counselors held a joint meeting with 
the Arizona Personnel and Guidance 
Association and the Arizona members 
of the International Council for Ex- 
ceptional Children during the meeting 
of the Arizona Education Association 
in Tucson on November 9, 1957. 
“The Next Step—in School, in Indus- 
try, and in the Community,” was dis- 
cussed by a panel consisting of Cath- 
erine G. Nichols, Arizona State Col- 
lege at Tempe; Sven Pedersen, Per- 
sonnel Manager of the Hughes Air- 
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craft Company, Tucson; and the Rev- 
erend David Sholin of the Mountain 
View Presbyterian Church in Tucson. 
President of the Arizona Association 
of Women Deans and Counselors is 
Jinnett Kirk, Dean of Women, Phoe- 
nix College. 

The Iowa State Association of 
Women Deans and Counselors met in 
Des Moines on November 7 and 8, 
1957. Robert Tiernan, Manager of 
Sales Promotion and Merchandising 
for Better Homes and Gardens, spoke 
on “Ways to Be More Creative,” con- 
cluding his talk with a demonstration 
of the technique of “brainstorming.” 
Willa Norris, Assistant Professor in 
Guidance and Counseling at Michigan 
State University, addressed the group 
at luncheon on “Assignment: Work- 
ing with Young Women.” She re- 
viewed the changing patterns of life 
and work for young women today and 
their implications for educational and 
vocational counseling of women stu- 
dents, and reported briefly on several 
national studies in this area, such as 
(1) the study of the adolescent girl by 
the Girl Scouts of the USA in con- 
junction with the Institute for Social 
Research at the University of Michi- 
gan; (2) Agatha Townsend’s College 
Freshmen Speak Out; (3) a publica- 
tion of the Women’s Bureau of the 
U. S. Department of Labor in coop- 
eration with the National Vocational 
Guidance Association, Employment 
After College—Report on Women 
Graduates, Class of ?55; and (4) the 
National Manpower Council’s recent- 
ly published Womanpower. At the 
morning business meeting Iris Ander- 
son, Girls Adviser at Lincoln High 


School, Des Moines, was elected 
president of the Association. 

The Oregon Deans held their Fall 
Retreat at Sherwood Lodge, Yachats, 
on October 5 and 6, 1957. A panel 
discussion on “Changing Mores on 
our School Campuses” was the only 
formal note in the program; the re- 
mainder of the meeting was devoted 
to good fellowship and informal ex- 
change of ideas. Mary State, Dean of 
Girls at Corvallis High School, is the 
new president of the Association. 

The Fall conference of the Wash- 
ington State Association of Deans of 
Women and Girls was held on Octo- 
ber 12 on the Whitman College cam- 
pus in Walla Walla. “The Dean as a 
Person” was the subject of the address 
given at the morning session by Vera 
Berney, Women’s Personnel Super- 
visor for Crown Zellerbach Corpora- 
tion at Camas, Wash. This was fol- 
lowed by a coffee hour and tour of the 
campus. At the afternoon session 
Mary E. Branham of Whitman Col- 
lege gave a talk on “The Dean in her 
Campus Role.” A panel discussion on 
“You, the Dean,” was then presented 
with the following participants: Fred 
Santler, Graduate Manager of the As- 
sociated Students; Mrs. John Cranor, 
Jr., and Mrs. Roland E. Miller, par- 
ents and civic leaders; Allen E. Reyn- 
olds, Administrative Assistant, Walla 
Walla public schools; and Hedwig 
Zorb, Headmistress, St. Paul’s School 
for girls. Dean Marian Jenkins of 
Whitman College, who has recently 
returned from a year in Lebanon, 
spoke at the banquet on “The Dean 
as a World Citizen.” Mary Lee Hill, 
Counselor, Columbia High School, 
Richland, was elected president. 

“The Deans and Counselors Waat 
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to Know” was the theme of the annual 
meeting of the Regional Association 
of Deans and Counselors (Delaware, 
Maryland, District of Columbia, and 
Virginia) at the George Washington 
University in Washington, D. C., Oc- 
tober 25 and 26, 1957. Provocative 
answers to the question came at a 
panel discussion at the opening dinner 
meeting, when students from schools 
in Washington, together with their 
deans, talked about social behavior in 
high schools and colleges. At the 
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morning session, greetings from Presi- 
dent Marvin of the George Washing- 
ton University were followed by a 
talk by the Dean of G. W.’s Summer 
Session, Professor B. H. Jarman. 
Myron L. Koening, Professor of 
American History at the University 
and formerly Cultural Attache at the 
American Embassy in London, ad- 
dressed the final session in the after- 
noon. Helen Howery, Dean of Wom- 
en at Western Maryland College, is 
president of the group. 





1958 Summer Workshops 


This summer the National Association of Women Deans and Counselors is sponsoring 
two workshops, open to any woman presently engaged in guidance or student personnel work 


in education, 


While all members will receive full information about the workshops by direct mail, 
highlights of the plans are listed below, together with an application form, for the convenience 
of our members and other readers. For further information, write Dean Helen S. Moor at 
Oregon State College or Dean M. Eunice Hilton at Syracuse University. 

Here is a wonderful chance to combine a vacation trip with real professional refresh- 


ment! 


OREGON STATE COLLEGE, CORVALLIS, OREGON 


Kate Hevner Mueller, Professor of Education, Indiana University 


Leaders: 


JUNE 23-JULY 3, 1958 


Ruth R. Beck, Counselor, Proviso Township High School, Maywood, Ill. 


Program: 


those which are separate. 


High school and college personnel workers will meet part of the time together 
and part of the time separately in order to discuss both common interests and 


There will be an overnight trip to the Oregon Coast from Saturday, June 28, 
1:00 P.M., to Sunday, June 29, 6:00 P.M. 


Credit: 


Three hours graduate credit. Workshop may be audited. 


Cost: $27.00 for fees and tuition, whether work is for credit or not. 
$35.00 board and room for double room; $45.00 for single room. 
$15.00 all-inclusive cost for weekend trip to Oregon Coast. 
(See page 96 for description of Syracuse Workshop and application form) 








96 Nationa AssociaTION OF WoMEN DEANs AND CoUNSELORS 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY, SYRACUSE, NEW YORK JUNE 30-JULY 12, 1958 
Leaders: M. Eunice Hilton, Dean of the College of Home Economics, Professor of Educa- 
tion and Director of the Graduate Program in Student Personnel Work, Syracuse 
University 
Gertrude B. Woodward, Vice-Principal Emeritus, Fremont High School, Oakland, 
Calif. 
Program: ‘Theme of the workshop is “Emerging Concepts and Changing Practices in Guid- 
ance and Student Personnel Work in the Schools and Colleges.” 
Visiting lecturers and consultants, as well as other members of the Syracuse Uni- 
versity staff, will participate in the program. 
Credit: | Two hours credit. Participating auditors may attend for the entire two weeks 
or for any part of the workshop. 
Cost: $30.00 per credit hour for those carrying the workshop for credit or auditors 


staying the whole time. Auditors may attend a full week for $30.00. Periods 
shorter than a week are charged at the rate of $7.50 per day. 

$22.50 per week for double room with linen and towels and daily maid service; 
$12.00 per week for double room with linen and towels, 70 maid service. 
$14.00 per week for meal ticket at the University Cafeteria (no Sunday night 
supper). Arrangements will be made for the group to eat together at meals. 





Name: 





NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF WOMEN DEANS AND COUNSELORS 
I hereby apply for admission to the NAWDC Workshop at (check one) 


I expect to arrive on: 


APPLICATION ForM 


[-] Oregon State College 
[] Syracuse University 








Mailing Address: 


Position held: 











School: 
For Oregon Workshop, return form to: For Syracuse Workshop, return form to: 
Miss Helen S, Moor Dean M. Eunice Hilton 
Dean of Women Slocum Hall 
Oregon State College Syracuse University 
Corvallis, Oregon Syracuse 10, New York 
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Journal Representative—Kate Hevner Mueller, Professor of Edu- 
cation, Indiana University, Bloomington 


Past President—M. Eunice Hilton, Dean, College of Home Eco- 
nomics, and Director of Student Dean Program, Syracuse Uni- 
versity, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Chairmen of Standing Committees 


Journal—Ruth Strang, Professor of Education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 


Nominations—M. Eunice Hilton, Dean, College of Home Eco- 
nomics, and Director of Student Dean Program, Syracuse Uni- 
versity, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Regional Contact—Helen B. Schleman, Dean of Women, Purdue 
University, Lafayette, Ind. 


Membership Eligibility—Ruth R. Beck, Counselor, Proviso Town- 
ship High School, Maywood, Ill. 


Revision of the By-Laws—Mary Jane Stevenson, Dean of Women, 
Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Pa. 


Chairmen of Special Committees 


Status of Professional Women in Education—Margaret Habein, 
Dean of the College of Arts and Sciences, University of Wichita, 
Wichita, Kansas 


Joint Committee with National Panhellenic Conference—Emily 
Taylor, Dean of Women, University of Kansas, Lawrence 


Publications Advisory—Kate Hevner Mueller, Professor of Educa- 
tion, Indiana University, Bloomington 


Research—Jeanne L. Noble, Assistant Dean of Students, City Col- 
lege of New York, New York, N. Y. 


Ad Hoc Committee on Racial Integration—Mary Morton, Dean of 
Women, Lawrence College, Appleton, Wisc. 
Representatives 


U. §. National Student Association—Jeannette Scudder, Dean of 
Women, University of Buffalo, N. Y. 


Intercollegiate Association of Women Students—Catherine G. 
Nichols, Associate Dean of Students and Dean of Women, Ari- 
zona State College, Tempe 
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